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CURRICULUM REVISION 


ITH this issue of Social Education 
we are starting a series of articles de- 
voted to an analysis of current de- 


velopments in the social sciences. Each of the 
articles will explore a different field of interest, 
such as economics, anthropology, political sci- 
ence, the Far East, American history, educational 
theory, and classroom methods. The authors of 
these articles will direct attention to recently 
published books that they feel are most signifi- 
cant. 

We hope that this series will be useful in many 
ways. As it develops, teachers will have at hand 
annotated bibliographies covering a broad area 
of the social sciences. Even a sampling from each 
of the subjects discussed will help to widen per- 
spectives and to deepen understanding. Not least 
important, the series should be particularly valu- 
able to social studies teachers concerned with the 
revision of the curriculum. For that reason we 
are beginning with an article by Robert E. 
Keohane, “Recent Developments in Curriculum 
Construction” (see page 269). 

In the introductory statement to his article 
Mr. Keohane emphasizes the growing concern 
“with students, and with the changes which 
education may make in American youth.” Re- 
ferring to recently published books dealing with 
the curriculum, he remarks: “Chiefly they are 
concerned with the improvement of the ways of 
selecting, organizing, and presenting the subject 
matter and activities which schools offer learn- 
ers.” This is, of course, the basic problem of cur- 
riculum construction. But it is a problem that is 
becoming increasingly acute as our knowledge of 
the learning process grows and our fund of gen- 
eral information about the world rapidly multi- 
plies. And it is a problem that will become ever 
more difficult. It is important, therefore, for 
teachers to be as fully informed as possible about 
the methods of constructing a curriculum or a 
course of study, and it is equally important for 
teachers to be informed about the subject matter 
and the learning experiences that must be in- 
corporated into a meaningful educational pro- 


gram. 


RECENT EMPHASES IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


N RECENT years several educational develop- 

ments have greatly influenced the curriculum 
makers and, inevitably, those who prepare mate- 
rials for the classroom. There has been a wide- 
spread revolt against the subject-matter centered 
curriculum and course of study, which placed a 
high premium upon skill in verbalization and the 
ability to memorize. In its place we have substi- 
tuted, particularly in the lower grades but to a 
growing extent in the high school, the experience- 
centered curriculum with its emphasis upon the 
total development of the child. The experience- 
centered, or child-centered, curriculum has been 
strengthened by two other movements—a concern 
for improving intergroup relations and an inter- 
est in building a community-centered school. 
Finally, the revolt against a more or less stereo- 
typed curriculum and the growing concern for 
helping the child to become a better adjusted 
individual in his own community has led to the 
formation of state and local curriculum commit- 
tees charged with the responsibility for formulat- 
ing an educational program adapted to the needs 
of children in a given locality. After all, many 
teachers reason, who better knows the problems 
of a particular community than the teacher who 
lives and works there? 

All of these developments have been sound. 
They represent, we believe, a more mature ap- 
proach to public education in an increasingly 
complex society. For verbalization and rote learn- 
ing we are substituting direct experience, drawing 
upon the immediate environment for an educa- 
tional program that seeks to develop better ad- 
justed, functioning citizens. As a result of these 
developments the social studies have been im- 
measurably broadened and enriched. 


LIMITATIONS OF CURRENT CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENTS 


T IS unfortunate that such promising move- 
ment should have brought so much confu- 
sion into the social studies program. All too fre- 
quently, however, teachers and curriculum mak- 
ers in their rejection of the traditional and their 
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zeal for the new have thrown out the baby with 
the bath-water. They have forgotten, or they 
have not been aware of the fact, that not all 
education can be acquired through direct ex- 
perience. They have failed to recognize the 
limitations of community-centered education. 
They have not realized, many of them, that in 
an increasingly complex society effective citizens 
need more, not less, information if they are to 
understand the world in which they live. 

In numerous conversations with visiting edu- 
cators from other countries we have had the op- 
portunity of considering both the strength and 
the weakness of our social studies program. Most 
of the visitors with whom we have talked have 
revealed their tremendous enthusiasm for our 
success in developing interest, initiative, and a 
sense of responsibility in our youth. They are 
impressed with the democratic atmosphere of our 
schools and our classrooms, and with our con- 
cern for the individual and his relation to the 
group. But they are critical of the superficiality 
of much of our work in the social studies. They 
feel that too many American teachers are poorly 
informed, and that in too many American class- 
rooms students are expected to arrive at conclu- 
sions without adequate information upon which 
to base those conclusions. 

Part of our difficulty stems from our failure 
to realize that an individual may be a good mem- 
ber of a family and a good citizen of a small com- 
munity and yet be completely unprepared to deal 
intelligently with national and world problems. 
It is not enough to educate for effective par- 
ticipation in small groups where the relations of 
the group members are mostly face to face. Al- 
though all of us live and work with small groups, 
we are also involved in the larger impersonal 
problems of an interdependent world. If we are 
to deal with these problems we must have infor- 
mation, most of which must come from the 
printed page. We must also have a perspective 
that can come only through a knowledge of his- 
torical development. 

We may illustrate the need for perspective by 
reference to the present “cold war” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. This con- 
troversy influences much of our daily thinking 
and many of our daily activities, whether we live 
in a small rural community or in the nation’s 
capital. It affects in a real and often tragic way 
our relations with our neighbors and our fellow 


citizens. How are we to bring to youth an under- 
standing of this controversy? Obviously, we can- 
not build this understanding upon direct ex- 
perience. Neither can we build it by reliance upon 
the current record as it appears in daily news- 
papers and monthly periodicals. If the job is to 
be done, students are going to have to dig into 
the past to collect those innumerable bits of in- 
formation that, taken collectively, will enable 
them to formulate generalizations and to arrive at 
valid judgments. 


THE BALANCED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


EW of us would advocate a return to the old 

social studies curriculum with its stress upon 
a mass Of traditional and often meaningless data. 
Like the visitors from abroad, many of us be- 
lieve that we are making real progress by enrich- 
ing our social studies program with direct experi- 
ences and activities that provide youth with an 
opportunity to practice democratic living. But 
there is need, we think (and the warning is par- 
ticularly appropriate for local curriculum com- 
mittees), to remember that there is a larger history 
of the nation and of the world that can be 
neglected or at best grossly distorted by over- 
emphasis upon the local and the immediate. We 
would all do well to keep in mind a summary 
statement by Henry Johnson: 


“Whatever the aim or aims set up for historical 
instruction, the teacher must, most of the time, 
press onward consciously and definitely toward 
the goal. But the pursuit even of a great purpose 
should not be conceived in a narrow spirit. There 
ought still to be byways in which it is safe, now 
and then, to forget the everlasting pedagogical 
formula, “Turn everything to use.’ . . . At the 
worst, a little superfluous knowledge is not a 
dangerous thing, and even if it were, the wisest 
of educators is unable to draw sharply the line 
between what is superfluous and what is not. 
There is danger, in this age of passion for imme- 
diate practical results, of forgetting that larger 
future which, in spite of utilitarian educational 
philosophers, is ever being shaped in the Gram- 
marian’s spirit. 

““Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.’” 


Lewis PAut Topp 
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A Great Teacher's Teacher 


Merle Curti 








essay by defining a great teacher. But I am 

going to assume that Charles A. Beard was a 
great teacher as well as a great scholar. Many 
situations and persons influenced his develop- 
ment as a great teacher. This is the story of his 
first teacher of social science. 

The story begins with the remark Beard once 
made to me that as an undergraduate at DePauw 
University he encountered an extraordinary man, 
a Colonel Weaver. The Colonel, Beard added, 
had fought in the Civil War, and in the 1880's 
and 18go’s had introduced his students to the 
writings of Karl Marx. For some strange reason it 
did not occur to me to ask further about Colonel 
Weaver. But the remark stuck in my mind. After 
I began, a few months ago, to satisfy my curiosity 
about Colonel Weaver, another bit of evidence 
came to hand confirming my impressions of 
Beard’s regard for Colonel Weaver. “I recall,” 
William W. Sweet wrote me recently, “the day 
Dr. Charles A. Beard was granted an Honorary 
Doctorate at DePauw University, and I overheard 
him say to Col. Weaver, who came to greet him 
after the degree had been conferred, ‘I am glad 
to have the privilege of thanking you again as 
one of my most revered and respected profes- 
sors.’ ”” 

That was all there was to start with—the name 
Colonel Weaver, and the testimony of his distin- 
guished pupil regarding his instruction. 


1: WOULD, no doubt, be proper to begin this 


WEAVER’S EARLY CAREER 


HEN the idea struck me that we ought to 
know something about the teacher of our 
own great teacher, I turned to the old cata- 
logs of DePauw. These revealed that the full 








The author of this biographical sketch of “a great 
teacher” is the Frederick Jackson Turner professor of 
history at the University of Wisconsin, recently Visit- 
ing Professor to the universities of India on the Watu- 
mull Foundation, and author of many books, includ- 
ing The Social Ideas of American Educators, The 
Growth of American Thought, and, most recently, 
The University of Wisconsin: A History, with Vernon 
Carstensen. 








name was James Riley Weaver; that he joined 
the DePauw faculty in 1885 as Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages and Literature; that from 1886 to 
1890 he was listed as Professor of Political Phi- 
losophy and Modern Languages; that from 1890 
to 1893 he confined his instruction to History 
and Political Science; and that from 1893 to his 
retirement, the period in which Beard was his 
pupil, he bore the title Professor of Political 
Science. But on reading the description of his 
courses in the catalogs, it was clear enough that 
whatever he was called he was actually engaged 
all along in giving instruction in what we would 
call social science. 

This was all highly interesting, of course; but 
I was still in the dark about what manner of 
man the Colonel was, what his experience had 
been before coming to DePauw, even when and 
where he was born. None of the biographical dic- 
tionaries or the early volumes of Who’s Who 
in America told me anything about these matters, 
for he was listed in none. 

Remembering that he was a Colonel and had 
fought in the Civil War, it occurred to me, while 
I was lately in Washington, to see what light 
might be shed at the National Archives on his 
career, Surely enough, sheaves of musty, brittle 
old records in the War Department and in the 
Bureau of Pensions told me the main facts about 
his life. The enlistment records and the applica- 
tions for pensions together made it plain that he 
was born at Youngstown, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on October 21, 1839, that he was 
the son of a farmer and one of ten children, that 
he taught district school and worked his way 
through Allegheny College, enlisting before 
graduation on October 21, 1862, as a private in 
Company B, 163rd Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers. We can imagine the sturdy, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed young man, five feet eight and a half 
inches tall, pocketing the twenty-five dollars given 
him as a bounty and entering on his twenty-third 
birthday a new life with a sense of satisfaction 
and adventure. Promoted to a sergeancy and a 
second lieutenancy, Weaver was captured in Oc- 
tober, 1863; imprisoned at Libby, at Macon, at 
Charleston, and at Columbia; and finally mus- 
tered out as a prisoner on parole on March 13, 
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1865. He was later breveted first lieutenant, cap- 
tain, major, and lieutenant colonel for “meritori- 
ous service.” 

The pension records indicate that in 1865 he 
was at Concord (subsequent information reveals 
he was studying at the General Biblical Institute), 
and the next year at the Garrett Biblical Institute 
at Evanston, Illinois. At this institution he won 
a S.T.B. degree in 1867. Allegheny gave him the 
master’s degree the following year. In a curious 
book entitled United States Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service: Our Representatives Abroad, which 
I stumbled on accidentally after this sketch was 
finished, appears the statement—presumably in 
the sketch prepared by Weaver himself—that his 
teachers testified, concerning his academic record, 
that during an experience of eighteen years they 
had found no student superior to young Weaver. 
We have in the pension records the statement 
that he taught mathematics and military science 
in West Virginia College at Morgantown from 
1867 to 1868, and that he served as consul at 
Brindisi, and Antwerp, and Vienna from 1869 to 
1885. 


ITH no second thought I hurried to the 

State Department archives, suspecting 
that the consular reports that Weaver wrote 
would tell me more than the bare facts thus far 
discovered. Miss Julia Bland, the gracious and 
capable lady who listened to my problem, told 
me about the appointment papers prepared for 
everyone named to a foreign service position. 
These papers revealed the fact that one of the 
chief promoters of Weaver for his first consular 
appointment was Bishop Matthew Simpson, who 
emphasized his unblemished character, his more 
than ordinary energy, his ambition to acquire 
foreign experience preparatory to some literary 
position, and his disinclination to enter political 
life. President Grant referred Bishop Simpson’s 
letter to the Secretary of State with the notation 
that he hoped a position could be given the 
young Colonel. At this time it had already been 
decided that Weaver and the Bishop’s second 
daughter, Anna Francis, were to be married. On 
later occasions Bishop Simpson spared no effort 
to advance the fortunes of his son-in-law, defend- 
ing him against criticisms, urging promotion to 
more important consulates or to a legation, and 
looking out for him in various other ways. When 
rumors reached Bishop Simpson that Weaver 
might lose his job, he intervened not only with 
the State Department but took the matter to 
senators, representatives, and the White House 


itself. Only when Cleveland was elected was it im- 
possible for the Bishop to do anything more for 
his Republican son-in-law. 

Thinking that the Bishop Simpson papers in 
the Library of Congress might contain letters 
from Weaver, I plowed through some thirty vol- 
umes in this collection. But alas, there were only 
incidental references to the Colonel in family 
letters. We catch glimpses of his Sunday School 
classes in Antwerp, of his wife and children, and 
his vacation in Tyrol, the Black Forest, and at 
home. When Bishop Simpson died, the Colonel 
wrote two beautiful letters of sympathy to his 
mother-in-law. In view of all the deceased had 
done for him, well might he say, “O great and 
good Bishop, model father without peer!” 


EXPERIENCE IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


EAVER’S career in the consular services 

W was not without its ups and downs, In 
his appointment papers is a memorandum dated 
June 14, 1878, probably written by the official 
in charge of consular affairs. The document indi- 
cates that while Weaver had not been wanting in 
ability and in the efficient discharge of his duties, 
he had given offense to shipmasters and to Ameri- 
can merchants by “large and doubtful charges for 
official services. . . . His explanations in this 
matter were thought to be not wholly satisfactory 
and the disposition to charge large fees was made 
out. Some of these the Department compelled him 
to restore.” But no fault had been found in the 
formal returns to the consulate at Antwerp. Wea- 
ver, moreover, had worked hard to harmonize 
the conflicting interests of owners and crews and 
to promote direct steam connections between Ant- 
werp and New York. And he was promoted to 
Vienna. We know that fifty-seven American resi- 
dents in that city petitioned President Cleveland 
to keep him on as consul-general. They spoke of 
his efficient management of his official duties; of 
his zeal to promote American business; of his 
liberal hospitality; and of his unsparing pains 
“in attending to the needs and comforts of his 
fellow-countrymen.” Despite such testimony and 
notwithstanding the efforts of such prominent 
Middle Westerners as the DePauws, Studebakers, 
Tafts and others to effect a new diplomatic ap- 
pointment in 1889, Weaver did not return to for- 
eign service after the Democratic victory of 1884. 


EAVER’S consular reports show that his 
experience admirably fitted him for a pro- 
fessorship in the social studies. Reports on the 
economics of swine exports and imports, on cur- 
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rency fluctuations, on population statistics, on 
railroads, tariffs, ethnic problems in the Dual 
Monarchy, on steel works and other industrial 
enterprises, and on panics and depressions, indi- 
cated scrupulous care in assembling data, ana- 
lyzing it critically, organizing the generalizations 
logically, and interpreting them thoughtfully. In 
other words Consul Weaver learned a great deal, 
not only about the languages and culture of the 
Europeans among whom he lived, but about their 
political, social, and economic institutions and 
problems. All of this first-hand learning shaped 
his conception of teaching. As we shall see, at 
DePauw he inaugurated what was certainly an 
unusual departure in college instruction in the 
1880's. 

We may suspect that even before his death 
Bishop Simpson, foreseeing the possibility of a 
Democratic return to power, paved the way for 
his son-in-law at DePauw University. The insti- 
tution was dear to the Bishop’s heart. He had 
once been its president and he had kept in close 
touch with its policies. 


A TEACHER AT DEPAUW 


HANKS to Mrs. Vera Cooper, the current 

librarian of DePauw, who put at my dis- 
posal typescripts of an obituary of Colonel Wea- 
ver and of letters between him and a former stu- 
dent, and to Frederick Ogg, William W. Sweet, 
and Mary R. Beard, who were students at De- 
Pauw during Weaver's teaching, it is possible to 
reconstruct some part of his role in the institu- 
tion and the community. 

We know that his beloved first wife died at 
Greencastle and that he married subsequently 
Emma Mattern, of Sandusky; that he grew in 
reputation and stature at DePauw until his re- 
tirement; and that thereafter he lived on in his 
Greencastle home, highly revered until his death 
in 1920, At the time of his death his former pupil 
and colleague, Professor F. C. Tilden, spoke of 
his conscientiousness, his high-mindedness, his 
gracious, stately bearing. He was a model of 
gentility, a gentleman of the old school, the soul 
of dignified geniality. At Beechcroft, as he called 
his home, he generously dispensed hospitality to 
students. Year after year the initiation of Phi 
Beta Kappa took place under his roof. “With 
what dignity and kindly humor did he, as the 
many years president of the Society, conduct the 
initiation,” wrote Professor Tilden. Later in the 
evening, at the banquet table in his long dining 
room, the Colonel, putting everyone at ease, rose 
to start the loving cup on its round of the ban- 


queters “with an old-world solemnity loved and 
appreciated by all.” We can picture young, salty, 
amiable Charles A. Beard at such an occasion. 
William W. Sweet, Frederick Ogg, and Mary 
Beard have all written me letters confirming the 
dignified, courtly, but unpretentious and genteel 
demeanor of the Colonel. 

All these and others have testified to the un- 
usual character of Weaver's teaching. He was no 
taskmaster, a role he regarded with contempt. 
On the contrary, he looked on teaching and 
learning as a never-ending, mutual process. He 
fitted precisely the definition of the college pro- 
fessor once given by President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “An older fellow student in a 
great guild of students.” In an age of textbooks, 
he repudiated them, for he was convinced that 
the laboratory or library method was far su- 
perior to lectures and cut-and-dried manuals. In 
describing his approach Weaver wrote that “stu- 
dents are collaborators with the instructor in the 
investigation of specific subjects. Too much help 
stultifies the intellect; it must rather be quick- 
ened to self-dependence.” The very “germ” of his 
method consisted in and presupposed “an ability 
of each member of the class to do individualized 
work; to carry on such an investigation without 
the immediate help of a tutor or a textbook.” 
The list of topics chosen for investigation, which 
varied from year to year and which may be fol- 
lowed in the printed syllabi—the only books 
Weaver wrote—cover a wide range and are strik- 
ing for their importance, whether viewed from 
the angle of vision of the time or from a longer 
perspective. 


RITING in the Yearbook of DePauw 

University for 1898 Colonel Weaver ex- 
plained that his department “embraces the Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of the State or society po- 
litically organized.” As this depended on or- 
ganized society in general, the science and 
philosophy of society naturally fell within its 
scope. Thus he offered courses, each one based 
on a syllabus, on the theory of states, United 
States constitutional history, international law, 


*Colonel Weaver's students included Edward S. Mead, 
Professor of Finance at the University of Pennsylvania; 
Eugene Gilmore, Professor of Law at the University of 
Wisconsin and President of the State University of Iowa; 
Frederick A. Cleveland, chairman of President Taft’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency and Professor on 
the Maxwell Foundation at Boston University; Charles 
Allen Prosser, one of the leading pioneers in American 
industrial education; and Charles Anderson of the Mac- 
millan Company. 
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sociology, sociology and its applications, social- 
ism and reform, economics, money and banking. 
While the syllabi indicate a topical or problem 
arrangement, Colonel Weaver was aware of the 
“vital importance of history”’ for, as he said, “all 
social theory and philosophy must be tested by 
historical data properly interpreted. The His- 
torical-Philosophical method is the only safe- 
guard against Ideology on the one hand and 
Empiricism on the other.” This might be Beard 
himself writing, for he often made similar re- 
marks. Indeed, his last public address before the 
American Political Science Association was, 
among other things, a plea for the reunion of 
history and political science. 

Regarding his task as a teacher primarily that 
of encouraging his students in their desire to 
learn and to understand, to show them how to 
learn, and to learn with them, Weaver naturally 
laid down no dogmas. Rather, he said in effect, 
let us approach every problem with an open 
mind. He did not, to be sure, believe that there 
was an open mind in any absolute sense, for the 
syllabi show that he paid great attention to the 
existence and role of bias in social thinking. 
Bringing up to date the old Baconian idols, 
Weaver emphasized the bias of religion, the bias 
of class, the bias of the marketplace. While he 
himself was a confirmed protectionist, he taught 
the tariff issue in such a way that a great many 
students left his classroom ardent free traders. 
Who can doubt that Beard owed some part of his 
concern with the role of bias and underlying 
assumptions and presuppositions to his old 
teacher? 


OLONEL WEAVER spared no pains to 

bring out the best in his students. He en- 
couraged them to explore in the active voice 
the great problems of their day that they might 
be thoughtful and constructive in their approach 
to public issues. For him training for citizen- 
ship was no abstraction, loftily to be contem- 
plated in remote clouds; it was rather a matter of 
rolling up the sleeves and getting down to hard, 
sustained labor, of coming to grips with facts and 
with bias, of cutting throught the difficulties to 
lucid but tentatively held understanding. 

Those who knew Charles A. Beard will recall 
his devotion to the study of the great classics in 
social science. Colonel Weaver was of like mind. 
This is clear from the remarkable syllabi. In each 
course he expected his students to familiarize 
themselves with the relevant classics. These in- 
cluded Aristotle, Plato, Machiavelli, Locke, Rous- 


seau, Hegel, Bagehot, and The Federalist papers 
in political theory; the Old Testament, Hegel, 
Greene, Tylor, Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, Buckle, 
Guizot, Westermarck and others in social theory; 
Adam Smith, Jevons, Senior, Mill, Marshall and, 
yes, Marx in economics, to cite only a few. 

But Colonel Weaver did not think that all 
knowledge and wisdom was to be found in the 
old books. He expected his students to read such 
contemporary writers as the rising sociologists— 
Giddings, Small, Mayo-Smith, Wines, and others; 
the new economists, such as Ely and other ex- 
ponents of the Social Gospel, Henry George, 
Simon Patton, and Edward Bellamy; and, as a 
member of the new learned societies dealing with 
the social sciences, he likewise expected his stu- 
dents to follow and make intelligent use of such 
journals as the Annals of the Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, the Political Science Quar- 
terly, the Quarterly Journal of Economics, and 
others. But this was not all! Even undergraduates, 
at least the more advanced among them, were ex- 
pected in the investigation of special topics to 
make use of government documents and current 
materials of all sorts. There is some amusing 
correspondence at DePauw between Weaver and 
a former pupil who had come to be a well-estab- 
lished attorney in New York. The former stu- 
dent, Guy Morrison Walker, wrote that he had 
thought of giving DePauw his fine set of the 
Annals of Congress, the Congressional Globe, 
and the Congressional Record, but that he was 
unsympathetic at the moment with DePauw's 
policies and was therefore about to give them 
to another institution. The Colonel persuaded 
him that DePauw would make the best use of 
them. Later Mr. Walker started a movement for 
raising funds for the James Riley Weaver Politi- 
cal Science Library. 

From the logical, comprehensive, and intrigu- 
ing syllabi, which the librarian of DePauw kind- 
ly sent me, I have gathered that in all his courses 
Colonel Weaver emphasized the social content 
and the social implications of whatever it was he 
and his students were investigating. That he set 
considerable store on the importance of the In- 
dustrial Revolution is clear from the fact that 
Toynbee, Marx, and the Social Gospel school 
are represented in virtually every course. When 
Beard went to Columbia later on, Marx, ap- 
parently, was regarded as out of bounds even in 
graduate study; but Beard had already become 
acquainted with the Communist Manifesto and 
Capital, thanks to a Civil War veteran of Re 

(Continued on page 274) 























The Teaching of History: 
An Anglo-American Contrast 


Peter Hill 








HOSE of us who teach history to the spe- 

cialist sixth forms of grammar schools in 

this country tend to base our approach 
to this work on certain assumptions. We believe, 
for example, that there is an absolute merit in 
a more or less intensive study of almost any pe- 
riod of the past: the study of history is a good 
in itself. 

It may be that we tend also to select our actual 
period of study for its intrinsic merits as an “in- 
teresting” period. We expect our pupils to gain 
from their study of the particular period not es- 
sential knowledge but certain skills, some power 
of judgment, some sense of values—qualities of 
mind, in fact, rather than necessary information. 
We are not much concerned with direct relevance 
to the problems of the present day, in Britain 
or the world at large. 

These assumptions may or may not be valid; 
the implications of the last, for example, are 
clearly open to criticism. But they would, in gen- 
eral, be made by most men and women engaged 
in teaching history to sixth-form specialists in this 
country—and relatively few sixth-formers study 
history except as specialists. 


VERY one of these assumptions would be 

denied by most teachers of history to boys 
and girls of comparable age to our sixth-formers 
in the senior high schools of the United States. 
The contrast between our approach and that of 
American history teachers is sharp and lively, 
like that between the gaily colored clothes of 








These observations on history teaching in England 
and the United States originally appeared in the Edu- 
cational Supplement of The Times (London, April 4, 
1949). The writer, a history teacher and author of a 
text on American history who lives in Bristol, Eng- 
land, spent the year 1948-1949 in the United States 
as an exchange teacher. We are indebted to Dr. 
Samuel Steinberg for calling this article to our atten- 
tion, and to The Times for permission to reprint. 








American high school boys and the drab grey 
uniform of many English schools. The difference 
arises from our addiction to sixth-form speciali- 
zation and the American enthusiasm for equal 
intellectual treatment for all. But it goes deeper, 
for it implies a different belief about the ends for 
which man should study the past and, in conse- 
quence, a different philosophy of history—an 
interesting phenomenon in two nations which 
share a common political background and a com- 
mon belief in liberal democracy. 

History in the United States is taught as one— 
and the most important—of the social studies. In 
the senior high schools, which take children of 
15 to 18, “history” means the history of the 
United States with, perhaps, a course in world 
history or, less probably, in modern European 
history. The other studies are normally a course 
which is called “Government” or “Problems in 
Democracy,” or by some similar name, and which 
is predominantly a study of the American Con- 
stitution and of the problems and workings of 
the American system of government in the twen- 
tieth century. They may also include a course in 
economics. It is dangerous to generalize about a 
land which has 48 separate systems of education, 
as well as considerable municipal and local au- 
tonomy, but it is laid down by law in most of the 
states that American history shall be taught in 
the high schools, and in all states except two 
that pupils in such schools shall receive instruc- 
tion on the Constitution. .. . 

The objectives of history teaching are two: 
children must know the history of their own land 
and they must understand those events and factors 
in the past which are relevant to twentieth-century 
society. Compared with these standards of patriot- 
ism and contemporary relevance, other aims are 
of only secondary worth. .. . The overwhelming 
emphasis, not merely among children under 15 
but among those older age-groups who with us are 
doing specialist work in the sixth form, is upon 
the study of American history and the investiga- 
tion of contemporary problems. 
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HAT does this mean in classroom terms? 

What differences in technique and meth- 
od does it involve? First, it must be remembered 
that there is far less specialization in American 
high schools than in the upper forms of our 
grammar schools, and that all children take the 
“core” subjects in which social studies are, by 
law, included. This means that American history 
teachers at this level face not our small sixth- 
form groups but classes of 25 to 50 pupils. It 
means also, in the average school, fewer periods 
a week than our specialists get, although each 
period may well be longer. These two factors 
limit the possibility of intensive specialist study 
on the lines of the English sixth form; and, in- 
deed, such study would undoubtedly be regarded 
by the average American teacher and pupil as 
over-academic. 

Lessons provide some notable contrasts with 
our own. There is considerably more discussion 
and far less lecturing than we tend to accept as 
inevitable at this st2ge. Yet there is also far more 
reliance on the ipsissima verba of the text-book. 
Indeed the American history text-books, those fat 
volumes with their multitudinous illustrations, 
their careful sub-headings, detailed biographies, 
exercises, questions, and accompanying “work- 
books” or “activities notebooks,” are dangerously 
elaborate, and the leading American experts on 
the teaching of the social studies have long com- 
plained about the extent to which teachers and 
pupils rely solely on them. 

Such books are overwhelmingly concerned to 
provide knowledge of the facts, rather than to 
stimulate analysis or interpretation; and so class 
discussion tends in practice to be discussion with- 
in a narrow range, in the field of “government” 
as well as of “straight history.” Sixth-form essays 
in our sense are rare in spite of the widespread 
provision of good library facilities, but short talks 
on assignments involving a measure of elemen- 
tary research in secondary works are common. 
Visual aids are far more generally used, but one 
hears criticisms of the available material—“plenty 
of film-strips but few good ones”—which have a 
familiar ring. Maps, for obvious reasons, are in 
constant use and American wall-maps of Ameri- 
can history are notably thorough and good. 


T IS inevitable—especially in view of those 
contrasting assumptions about the ends and 
purposes of teaching history to older pupils—that 
there should be much in all this that may shock 
those of us whose work lies in the traditional and 
academic English schools. It is perhaps comfort- 
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ing as well as interesting to learn that many lead- 
ing American university historians are themselves 
alarmed at what they regard as the exaggerated 
contemporaneousness of the history teaching in 
the school. Yet we do well to realize that our ap- 
proach to sixth-form history is conditioned not 
only by our own intensive academic training in 
history, to which the American “major” in his- 
tory is not really comparable; nor only by the 
fact that our sixth-form historians are a select 
few, whereas the American teacher is tackling a 
problem which, in view of the size of some of 
the American high schools, almost comes within 
the definition of mass education. It is conditioned 
rather by the fact that the Englishman is too 
casual and the American too zealous about the 
past, because the one has too much national his- 
tory while the other has too little. Most impor- 
tant of all Britain is by now, with all respect to 
Welshmen and to Scots, a tolerably homogeneous 
community, whereas the United States, with its 
large and compact minority groups of recent im- 
migrant stock and its racial disunity, must create 
a sense of national history as a means of assimila- 
tion. 

American history teaching is the answer to 
American questions, and it may well be argued 
that at no level of education do these questions 
differ more fundamentally from British problems 
than in early adolescence. Certainly there is little 
in the purposes of history teaching in the senior 
high schools that would be easily acceptable to 
sixth-form teachers here; nor is there much in its 
techniques that is of novelty or of special rele- 
vance to our work—except, perhaps, that our 
sixth-form teaching might gain in force if some 
of us imbibed a little of the American teacher's 
preference for class discussion over lecturing. In 
one way, nevertheless, we might learn from the 
American example. History is a mature study, 
in the fullest sense a unifier of human studies. 
Its inclusion in the curriculum of the lower 
forms, where nearly all British children study it, 
is surely far less soundly based than its inclusion 
at the sixth-form level, where few continue to reap 
its rewards. History is a major victim of our pas- 
sion for specialization, for to drop it at 15 or 16 
is to discard it just when the growing mind can 
start to make use and sense of historical knowl- 
edge. The Americans may study history in their 
senior high schools in ways and for purposes of 
which our academic minds disapprove. But at 
least they do not commit this ultimate folly of pre- 
tending that the study of history ceases to matter 
once boys and girls begin to grow up. 
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Recent Developments in 
Curriculum Construction 


Robert E. Keohane 








ECENTLY my younger son (aged 7) asked 
his mother what an “ornithologist” was; 
she explained the meaning of the word, 

and added that good work in this field was done 
at Cornell University. When he inquired as to 
the relative standing of the University of Chi- 
cago, his mother explained that some universities 
specialized in some things, others in others. 
Then, with the greatest earnestness he inquired, 
“What university specializes in students?” 

If there is one thing common to the works here 
reviewed other than that they are concerned with 
curriculum, it is that they deal, in their different 
ways, with students, and with changes which edu- 
cation may make in American youth. Chiefly they 
are concerned with the improvement of the ways 
of selecting, organizing, and presenting the sub- 
ject matter and activities which schools offer 
learners; most of the works deal in larger measure 
with what their authors consider desirable 
changes than with what actually goes on in most 
schools. A certain aura of unreality arises from 
the repeated use of “best practices” as illustrative 
material; yet such selection is probably justified 
on the ground that ordinary usage will improve 
through imitation of the best, and that a wider 
use of such practices will so influence the restate- 
ment of theoretical principles as to lead to new 








This is the first of a series of articles in which Social 
Education will bring its readers analyses of recent 
significant literature and developments in the social 
sciences. The author of this article, who is well known 
for his textbook writing and his contributions to 
educational journals, is an assistant professor of the 
social sciences in The College, The University of Chi- 
cago. In 1948 he served as a consultant in social 
studies to the Education and Cultural Relations Divi- 
sion of the Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.). 

Reprints of this article may be secured for 10 cents. 
Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








and better emphases in curriculum reconstruc- 
tion. 


F THE books here reviewed, none shows 
better this emphasis upon the changing 
characteristics of the learner from birth through 
adolescence, and the influence of these changes 
upon the school curriculum, than Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum. The authors are 
properly careful, however, to make clear the in- 
adequacy of the findings of research to provide 
a complete foundation for school practice. Ques- 
tions about the grade placement of “character 
education” and of the beginning of the study of 
modern foreign languages are certainly raised 
by some of the research findings cited. More so- 
cial studies teachers might well heed the conclu- 
sion that “it is questionable whether it is reason- 
able to require children of twelve and under to 
engage in systematic, detailed study of large-scale 
social undertakings that do not impinge directly 
upon their experience.”? Verbalism or indoctri- 
nation, or both, are apt to be the result of too 
early thrusting upon children of social concepts 
beyond their maturity level. On the often reite- 
rated complaint that children lack important 
civic knowledge, Jersild realistically points out 
that such ignorance is shared by a large part of 
the adult population. He does not conclude, 
however, that therefore the teaching of the social 
studies has failed, but argues that the “problem 
becomes one of scaling to size the ideas and con- 
cepts that go into the social studies curriculum 
and of harnessing these to projects that have 
meaning in the everyday lives of children.”* 
While generally endorsing the “newer practices” 
in the elementary school, Jersild warns against 
confusing “classroom democracy” with domina- 
tion by a “small handful of loquacious, aggres- 


* Arthur T. Jersild and associates, Child Development 
and the Curriculum (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946). 

* Ibid., p. 108. 

* Tbid., p. 115. 
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sive children.”* He also suggests that some of the 
advocates of these innovations have tended to 
treat children’s interests “as something Heaven- 
sent and sacred rather than as behavior tenden- 
cies that are the product, in large measure, of 
learning.”* In his treatment of the high school 
years, Jersild maintains that, despite the short- 
comings of separate subject-matter courses, the 
choice between such courses and an approach by 
way of “areas of personal experience” depends 
not only on the purpose to be served, but also on 
the intellectual background of the students. Per- 
haps the chief weakness of this excellent work is 
its relative neglect of the influence on learners of 
such sociological factors as class, which Allison 
Davis has often emphasized. 

Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living® 
relates child needs to those of society and outlines 
suggestions as to the implications of this relation- 
ship to the curriculum, Chapter 5, “The Life 
Situations Learners Face,” presents more than 160 
pages of valuable material in tabular form, ar- 
ranged under the four headings for each category, 
of early childhood, later childhood, youth, and 
adulthood. The major categories used were 
health, intellectual power, responsibility for 
moral choices, esthetic appreciation and expres- 
sion, person-to-person relationships, group mem- 
bership, intergroup relations, natural phe- 
nomena, technological resources, and economic- 
social-political structure and forces. All teachers 
will find useful the specifics cited for reading, 
listening, observing, and using a scientific ap- 
proach to the study of situations; social studies 
teachers will gain from close study of the analysis 
of the last category. The authors maintain that 
“ideas as well as structures need to be considered 
among the social forces with which our young 
people must be helped to deal,”’ and they stress 
the great need for new informational materials 
suited to the level of learners. In Chapter g the 
experience program that the writers advocate is 
made vivid by a description of “teachers and 
learners at work” in a first, fifth, and tenth grade. 
Useful criteria for selecting experiences for the 
curriculum are also set forth.® 

Changing the Curriculum,® primarily directed 


* Ibid., p. 163. 

* Ibid., p. 164. 

*Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Mar- 
garet McKim, and others, Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947). 

* Ibid., p. 258. 

* Ibid., pp. 311-21. 

* Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum: A Social Proc- 


to administrators and supervisors, assumes that 
“cultural maladjustments . . . are increasing at 
a frightening rate,” that “almost all persons see 
in education our only means of correcting the 
worst of these maladjustments,” and “that the 
case for more thorough-going curriculum change 
has been made, and the proposed character of 
that change may be accepted as reasonable.” 
“Crystallization”—others might call it “ossifica- 
tion”—in education is attacked in Chapter 1; 
later chapters maintain that democracy and effi- 
ciency are not inherently incompatible, call for 
giving the expert his proper place, and contrast 
“Badministrators” with administrators who en- 
courage “shared leadership” and who function 
properly as “‘status leaders.” Successful curricu- 
lum revision may be undertaken without prelimi- 
nary agreement on an educational philosophy if 
the group will seek constantly to make their 
values explicit, and point up agreements as they 
are reached. 

Developing the Secondary School Curriculum™ 
is addressed primarily to students in education 
and to teachers and administrators who want to 
reorganize high school studies. The first half 
of the book is concerned, and in some detail, with 
the historical background of our current cur- 
riculum, and with summary restatements of ma- 
jor theoretical positions on its reconstruction. 
Later chapters deal with curriculum reorganiza- 
tion along subject lines, around so-called “newer 
strands,” and in the core curriculum, and discuss 
the development of units of work, evaluation, 
and the author’s summary suggestions for cur- 
riculum modernization. Leonard does a useful 
service in relating the historical background to 
current curricular problems, though it is doubt- 
ful that he is fully just to the Committee of Ten, 
and he ignores the important work of the Com- 
mittee on College-Entrance Requirements. He 
does a very good job of sorting out the several 
meanings attached to “key” pedagogical terms. 
Administrators should heed his admonition that 
“practically anything can be scheduled within 
reason, and unless principals are ready to assume 
this attitude, they might as well give up the idea 
of curriculum change. A rigid schedule is by all 
odds the least defensible reason for retarding 
curriculum change.”’!? 





ess (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946). 
* Ibid., pp. v-vi. 


“Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Cur- 


riculum (New York: Rinehart, 1946). 
* Ibid., p. 347. 
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The High School Curriculum,* the work of 
twenty-seven authors, naturally lacks the unified 
point of view of Leonard’s work, and pays much 
less attention to historical and theoretical factors. 
On the other hand, Douglass and his associates 
bring out excellently the influence of social 
change and of community pressures on the cur- 
riculum, and summarize ably major trends cur- 
rent in curriculum revision. “It appears that sub- 
ject matter, the social situation, and psychologi- 
cal study of the growth and development of the 
pupil will continue to be the most important fac- 
tors in formulating trends in curriculum develop- 
ment, and the soundest curriculum will be based 
on an integration of all three.”!* The objectives 
of general education are well summarized,'* and 
the characteristics of a good course of study listed 
and explained.** The influence of evaluation 
upon curriculum seems strangely neglected, 
though Weersing considers briefly the use of tests 
in his suggestion that certificates of achievement 
might be substituted for meaningless diplomas. 
For many teachers the most useful feature of the 
work may well be the last twelve chapters in 
which experts discuss the current trends in their 
subject fields at the high school level. The ad- 
mirable bibliographies grouped at the end of the 
volume suggest additional reading for those who 
wish it. Social studies teachers will be interested 
in the good treatment of their field by Wesley 
and McClure. 

Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum* 
offers a third approach, stressing neither history 
nor theory, nor yet the separate subject fields, 
but rather emphasizing the pre-planning of learn- 
ing activities and the work of the teacher in the 
classroom. Here Alberty synthesizes well the “so- 
cial-functions” and “adolescent-needs” approaches 
of the Thirty Schools’ experience in the late 
1930's. After discussing the subject-centered and 
the experience-centered curriculums, he classifies 
the “evolving core curriculum” under the four 
heads of unified studies, culture-epoch, contem- 
porary problems, and adolescent needs. His dis- 
cussion of unit teaching cogently criticizes the 
once popular “Morrison Plan,” and misuses of 
the term “unit.” Alberty also devotes a chapter to 
a discussion of resource units (sometimes mis- 


*Harl R. Douglass (editor), The High School Cur- 
riculum (New York: Ronald Press, 1947). 

* Ibid., p. 212. 

* Ibid., Chapter 12. 

* Ibid., Chapter 15. 

“Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School Cur- 
riculum (New York: Macmillan, 1947). 


named “source units”), and illustrates with an 
additional chapter which is a resource unit on 
“Problems of Living in the Air Age.” On teacher- 
student planning he comments, “We must recog- 
nize ... that the ideals, values, and purposes of the 
school are defined by the school’s responsibility 
for promoting and refining democratic living. . . . 
All that the school does must further these pur- 
poses, if it is to continue to retain the support of 
society. Second, it must be recognized that needs 
are not always recognized by students, and third, 
that the school owes an obligation to students to 
see to it that they grow optimally in all the aspects 
of living, in terms of their own potentialities.””* 
Alberty holds that the school has an obligation to 
deal with controversial issues in the classroom 
but that it should not take sides on such issues, 
nor proceed to social action which would inter- 
fere with the continuous reconstruction of ex- 
perience. Useful selected references appear at the 
end of each chapter. 

Adventure in American Education™ is here in- 
cluded, despite its earlier date of publication, 
because of the tremendous importance of the 
movement which it records, and its emphasis 
upon the contribution of evaluation to curricu- 
lum reconstruction. In the first volume, The 
Story of the Eight-Year Study, Aiken shows how 
the objectives of the several schools were brought 
down from the clouds of vaguely phrased aspira- 
tion to the degree of concreteness and specificity 
needed to make them useful guides to the selec- 
tion of curriculum materials and for the devising 
of instruments of evaluation. He also points out 
how, increasingly, the demands of society pre- 
vailed over the earlier somewhat doctrinaire at- 
tention to the supposed “felt needs” of the child. 
In his last chapter the general conclusions of the 
Study are reviewed, and the need for the long 
overdue abandonment of specific units require- 
ments for college entrance is clearly brought out. 

Normally one would expect the second volume, 
Exploring the Curriculum, to be the most useful 


* Ibid., p. 343. 

® Vol. I. Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 
year Study, With Conclusions and Recommendations; Vol. 
Il. H. H. Giles, §. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel, Ex- 
ploring the Curriculum: The Work of the Thirty Schools 
From the Viewpoint of Curriculum Consultants; Vol. 
III. Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler, and the Evalua- 
tion Staff, Appraising and Recording Student Progress; 
Vol. IV. Dean and Enid Chamberlain, Neal E. Drought, 
and William E. Scott, Did They Succeed in College? The 
Follow-up Study of the Graduates of the Thirty Schools; 
and Vol. V. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story (New York: 


Harper, 1942-43). 
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one for curriculum workers. That this is not the 
case is probably due to three factors: (1) the fact 
that the authors chose “not to attempt to be re- 
porters only but openly to be protagonists of a 
point of view”; (2) the fact that the last volume 
tells the story of curriculum making in each 
school; and (3) the above cited importance of 
evaluation which is discussed in Volume IV. 
However, the emphasis in Exploring the Cur- 
riculum upon the need for a rich variety of learn- 
ing experiences, upon the use of problem solving 
as a method of study, and upon attention to com- 
munity needs and parent participation is wholly 
commendable. Many useful suggestions for any 
teacher are scattered through chapter 4, “Class- 
room Practices.” In Volume V, Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story, there are such notable features 
as the following: The religious atmosphere of the 
Friends’ Schools, especially the program in the 
George School; evaluation at the John Burroughs 
and the Tower Hill Schools; the high-school- 
college program at the University of Chicago; 
the methods of promoting critical thinking at 
the University High School of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In Volume III, Appraising and Record- 
ing Student Progress, Tyler’s clear statement of 
the nature and assumptions of educational objec- 
tives, his analysis of the major types thereof, and 
his explanations as to how they should be stated 
in terms of changes in behavior is basic. In 
chapter 2, on aspects of thinking, he shows teach- 
ers how to contribute to students’ growth in such 
abilities as interpretation of data, logical reason- 
ing, and understanding of what constitutes proof. 
The relation of social facts, values, attitudes, and 
generalizations to school and public issues is well 
stated in chapter 3. The use of evaluation in the 
improvement of curriculum and instruction is 
well set forth on pages 432-37 and 454-59 of the 
same volume. 

From Adventure in American Education, 
which arose out of the problem of school-college 
relations, it is an easy trarisition to Cooperation 
in General Education® in which Tyler and his 
associates applied and extended their earlier ex- 
perience in bringing together educational institu- 
tions differing in points of view in a common 
effort to improve curriculum and instruction. 
Here, though evaluation techniques were basic in 
the major group projects of the Study, the most 
significant outcome may well have been the in- 


* Cooperation in General Education. A Final Report of 
the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1947). 


service education of the participating faculties 
and the consequent improvement of general edu- 
cation at the college level. The historical back- 
ground relations, of educational theory, policy, 
and practice, and the use of objectives, stated be- 
haviorally, in curriculum making are discussed 
with brevity and clarity. The middle chapters 
describe the major group projects in the humani- 
ties, the social studies, and the natural sciences, 
and the several projects in the individual col- 
leges. The final chapter summarizes the major 
characteristics of general education as currently 
conceived at the upper secondary level (including 
the junior-college years), and poses basic ques- 
tions about general education which every alert 
college faculty should attempt to answer. 

One other work published before 1946 must 
be included here—General Education in a Free 
Society.*+ Probably no other treatment of the 
curriculum has attracted so much attention in 
recent years or stirred up so much controversy. 
Rejecting equally the “Great Books” and the 
“functional” approaches, the Harvard Report 
takes two base points: society, dependent upon 
heritage and change; and students, united as 
heirs of a common past and agents of a joint 
future, divided in gifts, interests, and hopes. For 
the Committee the major responsibility of the 
school is the furthering of intellectual abilities. 
Their particular concern is with general educa- 
tion—not “some airy education in knowledge 
in general (if there be such knowledge) nor... 
education for all in the sense of universal edu- 
cation. It is . . . that part of a student's whole 
education which looks first to his life as a re- 
sponsible human being and citizen.”*? General 
education is distinguished from special education 
by method and outlook, not by subject matter; 
it should provide that “broad critical sense by 
which to recognize competence in any field.”” 
Although this education is to be given to all, it is 
not to be uniform except in aim; the basic prob- 
lem is “to adapt general education to the needs 
and intentions of different groups and, so far as 
possible, to carry its spirit into special educa- 
tion.”** Intelligence is one ground of such dif- 
ferentiation, expectation another. Equal oppor- 
tunity does not mean identical provision for all; 
“rather it means access for all to those avenues 


™ General Education in a Free Society: Report of the 
Harvard Committee (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1945). 

* Ibid., p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 
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of education which match their gifts and inter- 
ests.” Here is the “main task of our educational 
system: to nurture ability while raising the aver- 
age.” The traits of mind which such education 
should attempt to develop are summarized as 
follows: To think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, to discrimi- 
nate among values, to reconcile tolerance and 
conviction. 

Although the Harvard Report assumes the 
value of subject-fields as the proper sources of 
content for secondary and college education, it 
neither endorses the status quo nor calls for a re- 
turn to an older curriculum. The great problem 
is one of selection—‘“‘what principles and meth- 
ods to illustrate by the use of information” drawn 
from the three great areas of the humanities, the 
social studies, and the natural sciences. In high 
school the Committee recommends that at least 
half of all students’ work should be in this core 
of general education—roughly 3 units of English, 
3 in mathematics and science, 2 in social studies. 
Literature would be the core of the humanities, 
with students using “great works” on “great 
themes,” which are made accessible by abridgment 
and reflective editing. All would have some ex- 
perience with a foreign language, but few would 
go on to its mastery as a tool; all would meet a 
minimum standard in arithmetic and some use of 
simple equations, formulas, and graphs; the more 
able and interested would pursue mathematics 
further. A more rigorous general science course 
than is usual, one in general biology, and some ex- 
perience in the fine arts and in shop work com- 
plete the recommended work outside of the social 
studies. There students would ideally study geog- 
raphy, general (mainly European) history, United 
States history, and something of contemporary so- 
ciety. (Obviously all students would not study all 
courses unless they chose more than the mini- 
mum two years’ work.) 

Condemning the ineffective multiple exposure 
of students to American history, the Committee 
prefers to center the responsibility for this work 
late in the senior high school and to keep its 
standards high. They see as the great enemy of 
learning in historical study the method of uni- 
form coverage; they would have certain periods, 
certain writings, certain topics studied in detail, 
others passed lightly over. They would also have 
the student gain some training in the historical 
skills: “the ability to analyze maps and documents, 
to apply tests of credibility, and even of scholarly 


* Ibid., p. 86. 
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validity, to current materials as well as to those 
of the past. We have suggested that it is educa- 
tionally dangerous to require students to form 
judgments without evidence. It follows that they 
must be given some experience in gathering and 
weighing historical evidence.”** The course in 
contemporary society should be concerned with 
“the goals and the values, the organization and 
the processes, the problems and conflicts in the 
political structure, the economic life, and the 
social relationships which go to make up the 
United States.”** Although calling for more in- 
terpretation and for the reading of some classics 
(as Mill, On Liberty), they warn against theoriz- 
ing without giving adequate attention to facts, 
and stress the danger of spreading the work too 
thin. “Too many children have learned too little 
about too much.”** Treatment of other chapters 
concerned with the program recommended for 
Harvard College, and with other aspects of gen- 
eral education in the community, must be omitted 
for lack of space. 

A less ambitious, less formal, yet significant 
work, Toward General Education,”® presents the 
view of ten faculty members of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Commissioner McGrath and his as- 
sociates define general education as “that which 
prepares the young for the common life of their 
time and of their kind. It includes the fund of 
knowledge and beliefs and the habits of language 
and thought which characterize and give stability 
to a particular social group. . . . It prepares the stu- 
dent for a full and satisfying life as a member of 
a family, as a worker, as a citizen—an integrated 
and purposeful human being.”*° About half of 
the A.B. course is to be devoted to general edu- 
cation. All students are to take a general course 
in the biological sciences, one or two in the 
physical sciences, and one each in history, phi- 
losophy, literature, and the fine arts. They oppose 
any general requirement in foreign language, but 
hold that every student must demonstrate mini- 
mum competence in elementary mathematics as 
a condition of graduation. On the vexed problem 
of communication they would have the high 
schools and colleges agree on what the high 
schools may reasonably be expected to accom- 
plish in this area. The colleges would then test 
their entering students to see if they have 


* Ibid., p. 142. 

* [bid., p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 147. 

*Earl J. McGrath and others, Toward General Edu- 
cation (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 

* Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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achieved such competence; those who had not 
would go into a deficiency course and stay there 
until they had met the minimum standard. All 
students would also take an advanced course in 
communication in which the intellectual and 
emotional techniques of argument, the pulls of 
advertising and propaganda, the processes of 
criticism, and a knowledge of the relations be- 
tween words and human behavior would be 
studied. In other fields the use of placement and 
achievement tests and the satisfaction of a mini- 
mum time requirement would constitute the 
basic degree requirements. 


For those teachers who wish to survey the cur- 
riculum field in more detail “The Curriculum: 
Learning and Testing’—the June, 1948 issue of 
the Review of Educational Research—summarizes 
the contributions of several hundred articles and 
other works, published in 1945-47, and gives ade- 
quate references for further reading. The “Se- 
lected References” in the September issue of the 
Elementary School Journal and the December 
and January issues of the School Review enable 
the student to keep up with the general curricu- 
lum literature on the elementary, higher, and 
secondary levels respectively. 





A GREAT TEACHER'S TEACHER 
(Continued from page 266) 


publican predilections, in a small Middle West- 
ern Methodist institution! It is worth recalling 
here that the first textbooks of James Harvey 
Robinson did not mention the Industrial Revo- 
lution; it was only after Beard entered into a 
partnership with Robinson that this great move- 
ment was recognized. Long before this, in the 
1880's, it had been regarded as of basic impor- 
tance by Colonel Weaver in every course that he 
gave. 


E HAVE spoken of Colonel Weaver's em- 
phasis on the role of bias in social science. 
We should also call attention to the interest he 
had in the framing of the Constitution, in The 
Federalist, and in Hildreth’s class-economic inter- 
pretation of the early national period. But what 
strikes one most of all in pondering the syllabi is 
Weaver’s conception of the unity of the social 
sciences and their functional role in understand- 
ing and in acting intelligently in current contro- 
versial social, political, and economic questions. 
It is clear that in the Colonel’s mind there was no 
hard and fast division between anthropology, 
sociology, political science, economics, and con- 
stitutional history. Each one, in his view, inter- 
penetrated the other. In due time Beard himself 
in his own research, writing, and teaching exem- 
plified this conception. Moreover, in using schol- 
arship as an instrument for clarifying thought 
and guiding action, as Beard did in his early 
books on the Constitution and as he continued 
to do throughout his life, he was a good pupil 
of the Colonel. 
To say all this is not, of course, to say that 


Beard was not influenced by others as well. At 
DePauw he learned much, according to Mary 
Beard, from Professor Priest, who instilled in his 
pupils a high regard for the force and beauty of 
forensics. At Hull House, at Toynbee Hall, at 
Cornell, where Beard worked with Moses Coit 
Tyler and plunged more deeply into the basic 
writing of the Revolutionary era, at Oxford and 
at Columbia, he met many scholars who con- 
tributed to his techniques and his understanding. 
But the admiration and affection Beard always 
felt for his first real teacher of the social sciences 
should not be forgotten. There is no doubt about 
his indebtedness to the intellectually modest, 
open-minded, versatile, enthusiastic searcher for 
social understanding. As Mary Beard has written 
to me, “it was unquestionably social education 
which this teacher fostered.” 


N THE archives of the Department of History 
at the University of Wisconsin there is a letter 
which Colonel Weaver wrote in behalf of young 
Beard when he applied for a teaching position. 
“Mr. Charles A. Beard has done over two years’ 
work of his undergraduate course in my depart- 
ment, and has proven himself in every way a first 
class student. He is full of zeal, fond of investi- 
gation, and has a keen insight into truth. He has 
been one of the best men in my work during the 
last thirteen years, and I regard him as eminently 
fitted for advanced work and original research. I 
commend him to your highest consideration.” 
The old Colonel was a good student of the 
ability of his students. He was, besides, a good 
prophet! 
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What Is Functional Literacy? 


John C. Payne 








T CAN hardly be necessary to defend the im- 
portance of projects intended to develop 
skills in critical thinking. Many besides 

ousseau have felt that if someone teaches a 
child to read, someone had better teach him to 
think. Many besides Rousseau have observed that 
the one skill does not automatically lead to the 
other. Many besides Rousseau have felt that 
knowledge of fact can come too soon and too rap- 
idly for critical thinking to have its chance to 
develop. And yet, it has seemed to me, that we 
have, by and large, resented any frontal attack 
on the curriculum to achieve this end. 

The reluctance to make a direct attack on the 
problem is an interesting phenomenon. It is as 
if we felt we had to kill our Medusa without 
looking at her because Perseus had to kill his Me- 
dusa that way. There are, of course, explanations 
for this reluctance to move where our nose 
points. 


CAN CriTIcAL THINKING Be TAUGHT? 


N THE first place, the fact that most of us in 
I education did move from reading and other 
linguistic skills to habits of reflective thinking 
and that we did so largely under our own power 
and direction is sometimes regarded as evidence 
that the majority of our students, also, can and 
will negotiate this desirable bridge unaided. We 
are living examples of the possibility, at least. 
And if it is our daily portion to deal with su- 
perior students, their achievements strengthen us 
in the conviction that most move from descrip- 
tive matter to the critical viewpoint without un- 
due concern by the educator. 

Quite antithetical to this view is another one 
leading to the same reluctance to change our 
basic procedure. It is the view that thinkers are 
potentially rare; that any attempt to develop 








“Mere literacy,” we will readily agree, is not enough. 
Will we also agree with the author that “Critical 
thinking should be the end product of the formal 
education experience”? 

Dr. Payne is an associate professor of education in 
the social studies department of New York University. 
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critical thinking skills on a large scale is doomed 
to failure. Those who have the power to think 
will blossom in any vineyard; those who don’t 
have this potentiality could not achieve it in the 
most favored climes. Any general aim of educa- 
tion, they would say, should center on some 
really universal possibility—like improving the 
general informational par. 

Finally, there is the view which accepts the idea 
that emphasis on critical thinking may appro- 
priately supersede emphasis on subject matter up 
to some point in the curriculum—the fifth grade, 
the ninth grade, the twelfth, or the fourteenth— 
but at some point, and eventually, it becomes 
time to change the focus and to emphasize the 
substantive instead of the procedural. 

To recapitulate: (1) There is the school which 
puts its faith in critical thinking emerging as a 
by-product; (2) there is the school which denies 
the possibility of critical thinking skills emerging 
for the many under any circumstances; and (3) 
there is the school which believes critical think- 
ing is mastered, like the multiplication tables, 
early in life, and can be taken for granted in the 
later stages of the formal educational experience. 


AM not impressed with these explanations. 
To those who put their faith in critical think- 
ing emerging as a by-product, I would say that 
you have either not had good instruments to 
measure your own achievements, or you have 
had students who did not really need your help 
in learning to think for themselves. A good stu- 
dent is a great consolation, but it is true that he 
gets on very well under any circumstances. Such 
students find us merely handy—as convenient as 
an electric washing machine, but not as vital as 
soap. We are a convenience for them, and a con- 
venience not too rich for their blood because they 
were spoil-proof when they came to us. We may 
speed their climb, but they will climb, whether or 
not we are at hand. The weaker are hurt by us, I 
think, for we contribute to their sense of de- 
pendence. They often cease even to wonder what 
“mama won't allow,” to say nothing of question- 
ing her compulsions. 
To those who deny the possibility of critical 
thinking emerging for the many under any cir- 
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cumstances, I would say that you may have tried 
to force it in an area where the student is not yet 
at home. I have seen and heard amazingly critical 
reactions by these “despaired-of’ youngsters 
when I have gone to their own personal and di- 
rect experiences—in the home, in the world of 
sport, and even in the expenditure of their own 
allowances. You cannot, of course, ask the aver- 
age sixth grader to do critical thinking about 
the protective tariff, but no more can you really 
expect it suddenly from the average college grad- 
uate. Previous jobs in critical thinking eventually 
get him to an enlarged world from which he can 
take such a problem and cope with it. We have 
rushed him, I am convinced, when I hear him 
react critically to something involving materials 
well-known to him and then hear him react un- 
critically, or fail to react at all, in another area. 
He has the skill at some point, but he has not 
exercised it successively, from one point to an- 
other, and from one field to another, until his 
world came to include the tariff. 

Similarly, I would say to those who would cut 
off this emphasis at some point along the route 
to a doctor’s degree or to whatever ends the 
formal educational experience for the student in 
question, that the ability to do critical thinking 
in a sixth grader’s world does not insure, after 
a lapse of time for stuffing, the ability to use the 
process in the increasingly abstract and unfamil- 
iar world ahead of him. 


Literacy Is Not ENouGH 


ISTORICALLY, we have known the bane- 

ful effects of illiteracy, and we have strug- 
gled with much success to eliminate them in the 
most direct way. But why was illiteracy bane- 
ful? And does not social competency, in our 
frame of reference at least, mean an ability to 
make judgments and escape dependence upon 
others? 

But when we had taught our people to read 
and write, and were presumably ready to teach 
them to use these skills in their own develop- 
ment, we postponed the day, going instead to 
new and broader and more sophisticated concep- 
tions of what literacy itself really is—of what is 
to be initially demanded before men can safely 
be taught to get at their problems themselves. 
We re-defined the teaching of literacy to mean 
various things at various times, sometimes to in- 
clude the teaching of such ready knowledge, 
apropos of nothing but orderly arrangement of 
data, as who was president in 1846. Many a stu- 
dent knows that item of fact who never did a 


moment’s critical thinking in the field of social 
studies. We came to make of literacy a mon- 
strously arbitrary thing—defined in the latest fash- 
ion as arbitrarily as Veblen’s idle rich were alleged 
by him to set the successive fashions for con- 
spicuous consumption. Many of us have been 
more embarrassed at some inadvertent mispro- 
nunciation than at some naive manifestation of 
illogicality. The honest inquiry of the unin- 
formed, “What are Keats?” is sure to elicit deep 
contempt; the careless observation that “I never 
worry my head about such matters as the tariff” 
would not endanger one’s reputation nearly so 
much. 


FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 


WOULD like to coin the single word, “mere- 

literacy,” to match the existing word “illiter- 
acy,” and to suggest that the one alone, and the 
two alone, have had depressing social conse- 
quences. Illiteracy should mean that we haven't 
the tools to do a job; “mere-literacy” should 
mean that we have. But “functional literacy” 
should mean that we have learned to utilize the 
tools. This last should be the climax and the real 
mother of all the educational values we identify. 
Knowledge we want, most certainly, but we want 
it achieved independently and in the context of 
an individual’s problems and habitually, lest it 
turn out to be useless or ephemeral knowledge. 
Sympathy we want, most certainly, but we want 
it to be felt on one’s own account, not from a 
chance contact with one who is sympathetic on 
his own account. Insight we want, but not in- 
sight sold by the semester hour on an evanescent 
topic of the day, lest later needed insights not 
be available on the bargain counter in a moment 
of crisis. 

Critical thinking should be the end product of 
the formal educational experience, the climax 
for which the rest prepares as logically as spend- 
ing the money is the climax of saving it. But 
the skills of thinking and spending are not neces- 
sarily learned through the process of preparation 
for them. To stop short in training in these cli- 
maxes in education is to miss the point of the 
experience. We cannot afford to risk informa- 
tional incomes without the development of in- 
sight; to risk perpetual dependence; to risk the 
achievements of appreciations without creative- 
ness; to risk an educational outcome having no 
more utility than the bizarre utility of a side- 
show exhibit. We cannot afford the educated 
fool. 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Mexico's Campaign Against Illiteracy 


Clinton Harvey Gardiner 








President Camacho and his Secretary of Pub- 
lic Education, Torres Bodet (now Director 
General of UNESCO), the Mexican Government 
launched an all-out campaign against illiteracy. 
It was a bold attack, for the Mexican census of 
1940 had revealed that 7,000,000 persons, or 35 
percent of the total population, were illiterate, 
and unofficial estimates boosted the illiteracy 
rate to higher than 50 percent of Mexico's people. 
The campaign began when President Camacho 
decreed that all illiterates between the ages of 6 
and 40 must learn to read and write, and that 
all literate Mexicans should be responsible for 
teaching them. Governors, mayors, and other pub- 
lic officials were requested to administer the pro- 
gram within the areas under their jurisdictions. 
Following President Camacho’s decree, the Sec- 
retary of Public Education started a multi- 
pronged publicity campaign to sell the program 
to all Mexicans. Stress was placed on the social, 
economic, and political advantages that would be 
enjoyed by a more literate Mexican nation. Eco- 
nomically, literacy would pay for itself through 
increased productivity and the resultant upswing 
in purchasing power. Politically, literacy would 
pay for itself by speeding Mexico along the path 
to democracy by creating an informed citizenry 
which, as voters, would come to exact more from 
its public servants and which, as office-holders, 
would contribute more to the national welfare. 
Out of Mexico City went millions of copies of 
a 112-page primer which was produced in record 
time on the presses of the principal newspapers 
of the capital city. The primer embraced material 
that ranged from pictorial representations of the 
sounds of the letters up to and including sen- 
tences containing basic ideas related to Mexican 


L 1944 under the dynamic leadership of 








That more than half of the world’s population can 
neither read nor write is a matter of concern to a 
growing number of thoughtful men who realize that 
illiteracy anywhere is a threat to free peoples every- 
where. This is the story of one nation’s attack upon 
illiteracy. The author is an assistant professor of his- 
tory at Washington University in Saint Louis, Mis- 
sour. 
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history and government. National consciousness 
and national pride were prodded simultaneously 
with the more basic aim of becoming literate. 


NTHUSIASM for the project was boundless. 

Churches, labor organizations, clubs, em- 
ployers, the Army, and numerous other agencies 
supported the cause. Boxing promoters promised 
that within a stated period all their personnel 
would be able to read and write or they would 
be barred from the ring. Newsboys’ associations 
went on record to the effect that they would ex- 
pel any of their members who were illiterate at 
the end of a year’s time. Prizes were given to 
those who were perfect in their attendance at the 
evening classes at the literacy centers. The State 
of Michoacan introduced the idea of reducing the 
terms of prisoners who became literate. Army 
commanders promised to promote the worthiest 
pupils, and more than 1,000 men at the military 
post of Monterrey responded by attending lit- 
eracy classes. In some areas the Department of 
Irrigation, in an effort to educate illiterate male 
adults, offered free seed corn to anyone attending 
the classes. The Oaxaca village of Soledad Etla 
(population 1,200) received a handsome flag 
when it became known that every one of its 420 
illiterates had learned to read and write during 
the first year of the campaign. Much publicity 
was given tiny Soledad Etla, the first 100 percent 
literate village. 


NE of the most difficult problems was that 
of teaching more than three million non- 
Spanish speaking Indians to read and write Span- 
ish. These Indians communicated in their own 
dialects, which numbered about fifty. It was de- 
cided, and experience bore out the wisdom of the 
decision, that before the Indian could be taught 
to read and write a language he did not even 
speak, it would be necessary to teach him to 
read his native dialect. So it became imperative to 
reduce the spoken languages of the Tarascans, 
the Otomis, the Mayas, and many other groups 
to the written form. Countless psychological, so- 
ciological, and cultural problems arose as the job 
of making the non-Spanish speaking Indian pop- 
ulation literate was tackled. 
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Sparsity of population was another barrier to 
the literacy program. There are areas in Mexico 
with fewer than three persons per square mile. 
Some of these areas are inaccessible. Some of 
them contain a non-Spanish speaking Indian pop- 
ulation which is abjectly poor. 

The personnel for the program came largely 
from the already under-staffed, over-worked, and 
ill-paid teachers, who deserve the highest praise 
for their efforts. Thousands of civilians from vari- 
ous walks of life also contributed to the success 
of the literacy centers. 


HE foreign observer, even as he rejoices in 

the measure of success that attended the pro- 
gram, wonders if it were not ill-timed. When the 
program was introduced, Mexico did not have 
the physical facilities required for a real educa- 
tional system. Thousands of schools were (and 
are) still needed. The literacy campaign was 
launched before a long-range everyday school 
program had matured sufficiently to carry on 
once the plan was under way. Secondly, the pro- 
gram was launched at a time when Mexico lacked 
teachers for the schools that did exist, and pres- 
ent teacher-training programs cannot hope to re- 
lieve the teacher shortage before 1954. At present, 
because of the combined shortages of schools and 
teachers, there are thousands of children of 
school age who cannot attend school. From them 
will come a future wave of illiterates. 

In north-central Mexico, for example, the State 
of Surango, with 42 percent of its population il- 
literate in 1940, was neither the best nor the worst 
in the country. In 1947 Surango had 136,935 
children of school age, of whom only 57 percent 
were enrolled in schools. With 43 percent not in 
school, the state will maintain its present illiter- 
acy rate for years to come. The ratio of teachers 
to students was one to sixty, suggesting the acute- 
ness of the teacher shortage in the area. The latest 
state budget, dedicating as it does only one peso 
49 centavos—about thirty cents—per person to 


education, does not hold out much hope for im- 
provement in the immediate future. Surango 
alone needs 300 schools and 1,240 teachers. 


URING the first year—from August 1944 to 

August 1945—708,657 persons were taught 
to read and write. During the second year of the 
campaign an additional 325,762 became literate. 
The third year, the one that ended with August 
1947, saw 60,426 more added to the list of the 
elect. Thus in a three-year period more than 
1,000,000 persons—15, percent of Mexico's illiter- 
ate population—became literate. The rapid de- 
cline from 700,000 to 324,000 to 60,000 in the 
course of three years, however, strongly suggests 
that the law of diminishing returns has set in. In 
reply the Mexican officials have decided to dig 
in and continue the fight indefinitely. Recently 
the general administration of the campaign 
against illiteracy was incorporated as a perma- 
nent department within the structure of the 
Ministry of Public Education. 

The literacy campaign was productive of good, 
but like the man who was suddenly awakened in 
the night by the driving rain and elected to mop 
up the floor before he closed the windows, many 
Mexicans have come to realize that the job may 
have to be done again and again unless all Mexi- 
can children are taught to read and write while 
they are of school age. 

Although the literacy campaign was not the 
overwhelming success its idealistic innovators 
hoped for, it did arouse national consciousness 
of Mexico’s educational needs, and its value can- 
not, therefore, be overestimated. Though time 
and trial may change the techniques involved in 
the handling of the problem, President Ca- 
macho’s words retain their initial truth. He said, 
as he opened the campaign four and one-half 
years ago: “The education of a people does not 
rest exclusively in the elimination of illiteracy 
but the first indispensable step is to learn how 
to read and write.” 





WHAT IS FUNCTIONAL LITERACY? 
(Continued from page 276) 


T COMES to this. Do we or don’t we value 
pre-eminently the skills which we call reflec- 
tive thinking skills? Is it, or is it not, the climax 
of the formal educational experience? If we mean 
what we say in the greater part of our recent edu- 
cational literature, why do we remain timid and 
paralyzed in the struggle to institutionalize our 
ideal? Why do we allege that preoccupation with 


this announced basic aim is lowering standards 
when applied above a certain grade level? It is 
not, in my judgment, so much a question of 
standards as function. What we want in citizens, 
what we want in scholars, is the ability to make 
a personal, critical evaluation of everything rele- 
vant to their concerns. Why is it not respectable 
to go after it directly? 
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The United Nations: A Unit 
of Study for Secondary Schools 


Loretta E. Klee 








MPHASIS throughout this unit is upon a 
EK, systematic study of the purposes, organ- 

ization, and functions of the United Na- 
tions. The general purpose is to give pupils a 
firm groundwork of knowledge upon which to 
build attitudes, to appraise objectively the ac- 
complishments of the United Nations, to recog- 
nize limitations in the present framework, and to 
consider plans for strengthening the present or- 
ganization. 

In the statement of anticipated outcomes, teach- 
ers will readily recognize the desirability of stu- 
dent cooperation in setting up problems, plan- 
ning methods of investigation and analysis, and, 
very important in terms of functional value, 
direct participation in real United Nations ac- 
tivity in the local community. 


ANTICIPATED QUTCOMES 


1. Knowledge of the purposes, organization, 
and functions of the United Nations. 

2. Knowledge of the historical place and im- 
portance of the United Nations in relation 
to other organized efforts for world peace 
and human advance. 

3. Knowledge and objective appraisal of the 
accomplishments of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. 

4. Understanding of the imperative need for 
an effective organization which can main- 
tain peace and guarantee human rights. 

5. Recognition of the responsibilities of all 
peoples to work for the establishment of 
conditions conducive to peace and security. 

6. A continuing, active interest in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations. 








“This brief ‘resource’ unit has been prepared,” the 
author writes, “as a guide for teachers who ask, “What 
shall I teach about the United Nations?’” Miss Klee 
is Director of Social Studies in the public schools of 
Ithaca, New York. 
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I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


What is the United Nations? 

A. An international, political organization 
among sovereign nations to be used by 
peoples and governments to settle dif- 
ferences and to establish relations in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and by 
methods based on justice and law. 

B. Trygve Lie: “The United Nations has 
interposed law and human decency and 
the processes of conciliation and co- 
operation between the world’s peoples 
and the naked, lawless use of power.” 

What the United Nations can be expected 

to do. 

A. Work for the maintenance of world 
peace by promoting conditions condu- 
cive to peace. 

B. Promote human progress through inter- 
national cooperation and understand- 
ing. 

The place of the United Nations in the his- 

tory of organized peace efforts. 

A. The most recent attempt among nation- 
states to maintain world order. 

B. Preceded by the League of Nations and 
the Hague Conferences. 

Some important steps in the development 

of the United Nations organization. 

A. The United Nations a direct outgrowth 
of coalition of Allied Powers during 
World War II. 

B. Roosevelt's statement of the Four Free- 
doms in his Congressional message of 
January 6, 1941. 

C. Atlantic Charter (Churchill and Roose- 
velt), August, 1941: Foundations laid 
for new forms of internation] collabo- 
ration. 

D. United Nations Declaration of January 
1, 1942: Formal acceptance of principles 
of Atlantic Charter by 26 Allied nations. 

E. Moscow (Four Power) Conference of Oc- 
tober, 1943: official, public agreement 
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V. 


VI. 


VII. 
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to post-war plans for international peace 
organization. 

F. Teheran (Iran) Conference of Novem- 
ber, 1943: invitation by Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin to all nations “as 
they may choose to come into a world 
family of democratic nations.” 

G. Bretton Woods Conference of July, 
1944: Plans for improved economic re- 
lations, an international bank and a 
monetary fund, by representatives of 
44 nations. 


H. Dumbarton Oaks Conference of Au- 


gust 21 to October 7, 1944: Formula- 
tion of basic principles for international 
cooperation and first draft of UN Char- 
ter for publication. 

I. Yalta Conference of February 8, 1945: 
Endorsement of Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin. 

J. Washington Conference on_Interna- 
tional Law, Washington, D.C., April 9, 
1945: Plans for International Court of 
Justice by representatives of 44 nations. 

K. San Francisco Conference, April 26 to 
June 6, 1945. 

1. Details for world security organization 
drawn up by representatives of 50 countries. 

2. United Nations Charter signed June 26, 
1945- 


L. Meeting of Preparatory Commission, 
London, November, 1945. 


M. Official existence of the United Nations, 


October 24, 1945. 


1. Ratification by China, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the USSR, 
and 29 of the other signatories. 


a. Ratification by the United States Senate, 
July 28, 1945, by vote of 89-2. 


Aims of the United Nations expressed in 

the Preamble to the Charter. 

How the signatories have pledged them- 

selves to work for the attainment of the 

aims of the United Nations. 

A. Practice of tolerance and good neigh- 
borliness. 

B. Union of strength to maintain peace. 

C. No use of armed force except in com- 
mon interest. 

D. Use of the United Nations organization 
for security and human advance. 

Purposes of the United N:.tions expressed 

in the Charter (Article 1). 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


A. Political security. 

Economic, social, and cultural advance- 

ment. 

Guarantee of human rights. 

United Nations the “harmonizing cen- 

ter” for the accomplishment of these 

purposes. 

Principles upon which the aims and pur- 

poses of the United Nations are based. 

A. International agreement under justice 
and law. 

B. Collaboration, conciliation, and com- 
promise rather than violence and force. 

C. Faith in possibility of achieving com- 
plete understanding among Member 
States, which retain control over their 
purely national interests (Article 2). 

The Charter of the United Nations—what 

it is. 

A. A declaration of agreement among the 
signatory powers. 

B. A treaty drawn up and signed by repre- 
sentatives of 50 states. 

C. A constitution for the attainment of 

stated purposes. 


B. 
C. 
D. 


. Provision made in the Charter for strength- 


ening limitations in the United Nations 

framework (Articles 108-109). 

Ratification of the Charter by each State 

according to its “own constitutional proc- 

esses” (Article 110). 

Membership in the United Nations open to 

all peace-loving states able and willing to 

assume obligations, upon recommendation 

of Security Council and acceptance by Gen- 

eral Assembly (Article 3). 

The Six Major Organs of the United Na- 

tions. 

A. The General Assembly—A deliberative 
body (Articles 7 and 8). 


1. Membership includes all UN members, each 
with one vote and a maximum of five repre- 
sentatives from each state. 

2. A world forum, meeting at least annually, 
with freedom to discuss any problem within 
scope of Charter, but with no power of 
compulsion. 

3. Definite functions designated in Charter, 
including membership, budget, and recom- 
mendations. 

4. Interim Committee (“Little Assembly”) ¢s- 
tablished in November, 1947. 

5. Some examples of accomplishments of Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

a. Adoption of Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

b. Adoption, by unanimous vote, of a Geno- 
cide Commission. 
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c. Establishment of: International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, International Law Commission. 

d. Activities resulting in creation of new 
State of Israel. 


B. The Security Council—an executive 


body (Articles 23-51). 

1. Membership: five permanent members, and 
six non-permanent members chosen by Gen- 
eral Assembly for two-year terms. 

2. Primary responsibility for maintenance of 
world peace and for this function has the 
power of decision. 

a. Functions continuously. 

b. Assisted by Military Staff Committee and 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

3- Two broad functions. 

a. Peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

b. Prevent or stop aggression in event of 
failure of peaceful measures. 

4. Action by Security Council in instances of 
threats to peace (Articles 39-51). 

a. Encouragement of peaceful settlements. 

b. Cutting off communication and trade. 

c. Use of armed forces (Articles 43-48). 

5. Voting procedures in the Security Council 
(Article 27). 

a. Routine or “procedural” questions: Ma- 
jority vote. 

b. “Substantive” questions involving investi- 
gation with possible action against Mem- 
ber State: majority vote must include the 
five Permanent Members of the Security 
Council (unanimity principle) . 

6. Some examples of activities of the Security 
Council. 

a. Establishment of Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments. 

b. Discussions resulting in removal of for- 
eign troops from Syria and Lebanon. 

c. Recommendation of referral of Corfu 
Channel Case between Albania and the 
United Kingdom to the International 
Court of Justice. 


. The Economic and Social Council 


(ECOSOC)—A Coordinating Agency 
and Forum (Articles 55-72). 


1. Principles on which established. 

a. Among basic causes of wars are economic 
and social problems. 

b. Understanding and tolerance needed for 
building political security can be fur- 
thered by planning cooperation for the 
establishment of economic stability and 
for the well-being and self-determination 
of all peoples. 

2. Membership: Representatives of 18 Member 
States elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms. 

3. Methods of work. 

a. International conferences, 

b. Negotiation of agreements. 

c. Advice and technical assistance. 


d. Discussion, with no power of coercion. 

e. Through Commissions (Human Rights, 
Status of Women, Narcotic Drugs, and 
others) and the Specialized Agencies. 

4. The Specialized §Agencies—Autonomous 
Inter-Governmental Agencies (Articles 63- 
66) . 

a. Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). 
b. Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO). 
c. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (BANK). 
. International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). 

. International Labor Organization (ILO). 

. International Monetary Fund (FUND). 

. International Refugee Organization (IRO). 

. International Telecommunication Com- 

mission (ITC). 

i. International Trade Organization (ITO). 

j. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

k. Universal Postal Union (UPU). 

1. World Health Organization (WHO). 

m. World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). 

5. Examples of accomplishments of ECOSOC. 

a. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
by the Human Rights Commission. 

b. Recommendations for control of harm- 
ful drugs. 

c. Conference on Freedom of Information. 

d. Studies of political and economic rights 
of women—equal pay for equal work. 
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. Trusteeship Council—An Administra- 


tive Body (Articles 86-91). 


1. Membership: Both administrators and non- 
administrators of Trust Territories and the 
Permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

2. Contributions of the Trusteeship Council to 
purposes of the United Nations (Article 76). 
a. Promotion of justice and equality. 

b. Promotion of conditions needed for ulti- 
mate attainment of self-government. 

g. Examples of accomplishments of Trustee- 
ship Council. 

a. Transfer of several League of Nation’s 
mandates to UN trusteeship. 

b. Investigation of conditions in Western 
Samoa at time of request for self-govern- 
ment. 


. International Court of Justice (Articles 


92-96 and its own Statute). 


1. Membership of Court: 15 judges, no two 
of whom can be nationals of the same state. 

2. Meeting place: The Hague, Netherlands. 

g. Use of the Court by Member States: volun- 
tary referral of case by State makes accept- 
ance of decision mandatory. 

4. Example of case handled by the Court: 
Corfu Channel case. 








5. Limitation of the Court. 

a. Cannot act as final interpreter of mean- 
ing of Charter. 

b. Only a State may bring case to Court. 

c. Court has jurisdiction only when both 
parties to dispute refer case to it. 

6. Importance of work of the Court: Develop- 
ment of a body of international law through 
building up of precedents and expression of 
opinions. 


















































F. The Secretariat (Articles 97-101). 


1. The Staff of the United Nations under the 
leadership of a Secretary-General. 
a. International civil service responsible 
solely to the United Nations. 
2. The Secretary-General. 
a. Chief administrative officer of the UN. 
b. Informs Security Council of any threat 
to world peace. 
c. Makes annual and supplementary reports 
to the General Assembly. 


XIV. Hindrances to optimum accomplishment of 
the United Nations. 

A. Problem of sovereignty of Member 
States: Legally limited, but constitution- 
ally guaranteed to Permanent Members 
by unanimity principle. 

B. Inadequate machinery at present for 
meeting serious threat of aggression. 

C. Lack of full utilization of the UN by 
Member States. 

D. Tendency of many peoples in all parts 
of the world to place full responsibility 
for world peace on the UN. 

XV. Responsibility of the people of the world 
in building an effective United Nations. 
A. Bases for public responsibility. 

1. Effects of scientific and technological advance. 
a. Increasing interdependence of peoples. 
b. Methods of warfare—total destruction. 

2. Tremendous power for world peace which 
calls for world-wide education. 

3. Need for informed, active public opinion. 
a. The United States a leading world power 


upon whose citizens rests a grave responsi- 
bility for a strong United Nations. 


SUGGESTED LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


I. Class Activities. 

A. Investigation and critical discussion of 
problems about the United Nations for- 
mulated by the class and teacher. This 
will include a systematic study of the 
Charter. Presentation of findings and con- 
clusions in ways which will reach out into 
the whole school and community. 

B. Use of audio-visual aids. Among the many 

available, three are suggested: 
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1. Clearing the Way (16 mm., sound, 4 reels): 
Produced by the Film Unit of the United Na- 
tions Films and Visual Information Division. 

2. The People’s Charter (16 mm., sound, 18 
min.): Produced by the UN. Can be obtained 
from Films of the Nations, Inc. 

3. No Other Land (30-minute BBC broadcast): 
Explains the work of the Specialized Agencies. 
Available through Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, Washington 25. D.C. 


Assembling Information and Materials 
about the United Nations. 


1. For source of information about free and 
low-cost materials, for bibliographies, courses 
of study, multi-sensory aids, and related ma- 
terials, send for a copy of: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy for Teaching about the United Nations 
(free). Write to: Office of Education, Division 
of International Educational Relations, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


II. School-wide activities. 


A. 


Organizations within the school, or with 
neighboring schools, of a Model UN, 
General Assembly, or UNESCO. 
Correspondence to foster international 
friendship. 

Adoption of a school in a war-devastated 
country. Exchange examples of school 
work and share with the school, books 
and other materials. Write to: National 
Commission on UNESCO, Washington 
25, D.C., for information. 


. Build an informed public opinion about 


the UN in your school by means of bulle- 
tin board displays, or groups of “UN Re- 
porters” who report briefly each morning 
in homerooms or over public address sys- 
tems. 


III. Participation in community activities. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Noon-hour programs of films, chosen by 
pupils, to which the public is invited. 
Assembly presentations about the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
Cooperation in the observance of United 
Nations Week: panel discussions in com- 
munity organizations and over the radio; 
taking a turn at the UN “Information 
Booth” in the business section; assem- 
bling exhibits of UN materials in stores 
and factories; presentation of posters and 
newspaper stories about the UN. 


. Active cooperation with adult groups in 


building “tolerance and good neighbor- 
liness” in the school and community as a 
whole. 


(Continued on page 284) 
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Lets Make Our Own 
Cost-of-Living Index 


William Swilling Wallace 








OW many times in recent years have we 

picked up the newspaper or tuned in on 

a newscast and been met with a barrage 
of words that always began or ended with “ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost- 
of-Living Index”? In a nation as large as the 
United States, broad statistical indices are often 
inadequate for localized areas, This is a difficulty 
that can be turned into a highly useful class or 
departmental project by constructing a neigh- 
borhood or town cost-of-living index. 

The more famous indices so often quoted by 
the press are compiled on a basis of the over-all 
average cost of a given list of commodities per 
pound or some other unit of measure. The prices 
are taken at either the wholesale or retail level, 
but in any case, it is always the same list of com- 
modities and the same unit of each. In our own 
index we based all pricing on the retail cost per 
pound of thirty types of food that represented a 
typical cross-section of the community diet. 

In addition to basic food items common to all 
areas, there are regional characteristics that 
should be taken into consideration. For instance, 
a community in the South would want to add mo- 
lasses and more fresh fruits and vegetables be- 
cause of the more important place such items 
have in the diet in warmer areas. A New England 
community would necessarily have to add a va- 
riety of common seafoods to the list, whereas an 
inland area would be more inclined to concen- 
trate on meat and other staple crops of the re- 
gion. In the New Mexican community it was 
necessary to include the cost of pinto beans and 








The project here described was developed and 
carried out over a two-year period in the social studies 
classes of the Hot Springs, New Mexico, high school 
as a Cooperative experiment, eventually utilizing the 
services of every student in all the social studies 
classes. 

Mr. Wallace, an instructor in the department of 
history and political science at Montana State Uni- 
versity (Missoula), directed the project. 











fresh green chilli peppers, two important com- 
ponents of the diet of the Southwest. 

The following commodities should be included 
in any list: 

Tomatoes, potatoes, bananas, flour, cheese 
(American), butter, milk (fresh), sugar, bread 
(white), beans (navy), hamburger, short ribs of 
beef, lettuce, onions, pork chops, honey, salt, 
pepper, cocoa, baking powder, lard, prunes 
(dried), cornmeal, peanuts, brown sugar, lamb 
chops, veal rib steak, crackers (soda, salted), and 
grape jelly. 

On the whole, luxury foods such as avocados 
should be avoided because, although consumed 
in most areas, such items cannot be considered 
typical of the diet of the bulk of the population. 

The teacher can get a great deal of help and 
cooperation from the class in the preparation of 
the list. Every student will reflect eating habits 
peculiar to his family and the community. The 
list should be long enough to cover the basic con- 
tent of the daily diet, yet short enough to limit 
to a minimum the possibility of errors in the 
price computations. 


NCE the list has been constructed it can be 
divided among the class with each student 
being responsible for the pricing of one particu- 
lar commodity, or groups can be formed that will 
take the responsibility for making the necessary 
computations on a rotating basis. We found this 
latter method to be the most practical and effi- 
cient. 

The pricing of each commodity should be 
done on a regular day, preferably on Mondays 
when stock additions and price adjustments are 
made in the typical grocery store. Also, the price 
of each individual item on the list should be 
noted in not only one store but three or four 
stores. The same stores must always be used and 
they should be chosen to include a typical neigh- 
borhood grocery, a large chain-store, and one or 
two other medium sized establishments. 

When the average cost per pound of each item 
in the selected stores has been determined, the 
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total list of individual averages is computed to 
give the over-all average figure. 

On a sheet of graph paper, marked on the hori- 
zontal line for the weeks and on the vertical line 
for dollar and cents, the over-all average price 
should be marked with a small cross, Then, as 
the weeks go by and new averages are marked on 
the graph, the various points can be connected 
to give a line graph of the fluctuations of the cost 
of living in the local area, This is a “raw” graph, 
meaning that variations in seasonal consumptions 
and prices have not been computed to correct 
the indicated average for each week, but, even so, 
the raw graph is sufficient to compare with sta- 
tistical data of the nation as a whole. 

The slowness with which most economic forces 
move through a nation as large as ours was vivid- 
ly brought home to the classroom by keeping ac- 
count of the movements of the local graph in 
comparison to national statistics. For instance, 
the decline in any national table of wholesale 
prices was not reflected in our local retail price 
graph for as long as five to six weeks, while de- 
clines in national averages preceded by one to two 
weeks a corresponding drop in our local graph. 
When national price movements failed to corre- 
spond to local price movements, student investi- 
gations would soon turn up the cause. For in- 
stance, On one occasion the national figure de- 
clined rather rapidly for a short period while 
the local graph continued to climb. Research by 
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the class soon disclosed that the failure of re- 
gional railroads to reduce shipping charges on a 
par with other railroads of the nation, plus specu- 
lation over a rumored federal construction proj- 
ect in the local area, had created pricing factors 
that were not in accordance with the over-all 
national picture. 


Y INDIRECTION the maintenance of such 
a local cost-of-living index serves many use- 
ful purposes. We found that the local Chamber 
of Commerce and the newspapers were interested 
in our findings, and, because the names of the 
stores used are not indicated on the graph, that 
merchants willingly cooperated with the students 
in making prices available and were glad to be 
kept informed of the movements of the graph. 
After the basic groundwork for getting the 
project underway has been laid, a local cost-of- 
living index becomes a tool useful in all phases 
of social studies instruction. The pricing and 
tabulation work can be accomplished easily by 
junior and senior high school students. In ad- 
dition, the operation tends to make the students 
“consumer conscious” as the year goes by and 
leads to a healthfully critical attitude in the de- 
velopment of an important aspect of citizenship 
building. Records kept by the teacher will be of 
future value for the school. They may also be 
useful to the economics departments of state col- 
leges or universities. 





THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Continued from page 282) 


EVALUATION 


I, Use of attitude survey or opinionnaire based 
on the same general assumptions as the pre- 
survey to note changes in expressed attitudes. 
(See item g of bibliography.) 

II. Tests to measure gains in knowledge and 
understanding of the United Nations. 

III. Evidence of the extent to which learnings 
are really functioning in the lives of the boys 
and girls. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Annals (July 1948, Pp. 184; July 1949, Pp. 233). The Ameri- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia. 

Basic Facts About the United Nations (1948, Pp. 24). De- 
partment of Public Information, Lake Success, New 
York. 

Charter of the United Nations (1945, Pp. 48). American 


Association for the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, 
New York 21. 

Education for International Understanding in American 
Schools (1948, Pp. 241). National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

How Peoples Work Together (1948, Pp. 47). Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 225, Lafayette Street, New York 12. 

Social Education (April 1949 issue). National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. 

“. .. To Unite Our Strength .. .” A study course on the 
UN prepared by Frances A. Thomas (1949, Pp. 79). Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 3 East 65th 
Street, New York 21. 

Toward World Understanding, some suggestions on teach- 
ing about the United Nations (Paris, 1949, Pp. 24)- 
Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 

United in Mind, a unit of study on the United Nations 
(1948). Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, New York. 

“We, the Peoples. . . .” A brief history of the United 
Nations (1947, Pp. 85). 

You and UNESCO (1948, Pp. 41). Unesco Relations Staff, 
United States Department of State, Washington 25. 
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Eighth-Graders Learn to Vote 


Roland L. Schoepf 








HE eighth grade civics classes of Rundlett 

Junior High School were given the oppor- 

tunity to conduct an election in conjunc- 
tion with the study of local government. This 
practice is not new. Unfortunately, it often takes 
the form of having all pupils fill out ballots at 
their desks, with a subsequent counting of votes 
and announcement of results. In this process 
there is no opportunity for the development of a 
real democratic experience. The candidates are 
known only on paper, and their platforms are 
not understood by the pupils. Furthermore, the 
pupils have no idea how the people become can- 
didates. They do not have an adequate under- 
standing of the preparations necessary to conduct 
the elections, and cannot appreciate the role 
played by election officials. 

Before conducting the election at Rundlett, we 
laid the groundwork in terms of the local situa- 
tion. Because election details vary in each com- 
munity, it was essential to learn exactly how the 
local elections were conducted. Textbooks were 
too general in nature to provide this informa- 
tion. We therefore consulted the city charter and 
the election laws of the state, and interviewed 
several city officials. From these sources we se- 
cured information about local officials, govern- 
mental organization, and election procedures. 
We summarized this information in a form suit- 
able for eighth-grade students, mimeographed it, 
and distributed copies of the booklet to all the 


pupils. 


HE entire class was considered the electorate 

of Rundlett city. Each of the seven divisions 
was a ward. Necessary election officials were 
chosen from volunteers in each ward. These elec- 
tion officials included city clerks, ward super- 
visors, moderators, and ballot inspectors. In order 
to vote it was necessary for the pupils to register 
with the ward supervisors, who made up the 








From a social studies teacher in Rundlett Junior 
High School of Concord, New Hampshire, comes this 
brief description of an experiment in teaching about 
local government. 
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check lists. A few pupils who failed to register 
were not permitted to vote in the primaries. They 
were, however, given a second opportunity after 
the primaries to register for the municipal elec- 
tion. 

Candidates for offices filed their names with the 
city clerks, who were responsible for making up 
the ballots. Ordinarily one city clerk would suf- 
fice, but in order to expedite filing we used one 
in each ward. The mayor, aldermen-at-large, and 
assessors were voted for by the entire class, the 
others by wards. Candidates were allowed to con- 
duct active campaigns. The only provision con- 
cerning individual campaigns was that the plat- 
forms were to be of a constructive nature. When 
this problem was discussed, the pupils accepted 
it with an appreciation of the seriousness of 
democratic elections, Ingenuity was not wanting, 
and within a few days the campaign had all the 
earmarks of a real election. Opportunities were 
provided for correlation with other fields, par- 
ticularly art, photography, and printing. 

The pupils took the business of casting a bal- 
lot seriously and, as results illustrated, voted in- 
telligently. To insure secrecy, two closets were 
used as polling booths. The appointed ward off- 
cials conducted the elections and announced the 
results with a minimum of help from the teach- 
er. 


HERE is no doubt that the election served to 

acquaint the pupils with voting procedures 
and the manner in which individuals become 
candidates, as well as to make them aware of how 
a democracy is supposed to function. We asked 
the pupils for their reactions to the experiment. 
Here are some of their comments: “I now know 
how to vote at city elections. . .. We voted like 
adults. . . . I liked the idea of using a secret 
ballot. . . . It’s real practice for democracy. . . . 
It gave many of us a chance to practice the duties 
of election officials. . . . It taught us how to act 
during an election... .. It gave many boys 
and girls a chance to prove that they were as 
good as someone else. . . . Every student had a 
chance to file as a candidate. . . . Polling booths 
afforded us secrecy while we marked our ballots. 
. . . It was fair and square and lots of fun.” 
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Notes and News 











Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
Baltimore, November 24-26 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its egth Annual Meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland, No- 
vember 24-26, 1949. A large attendance, with 
representation of all sections of the country, is 
anticipated. All social studies teachers and ad- 
ministrators are cordially invited to attend. 

The Lord Baltimore Hotel will serve as head- 
quarters hotel and will house meetings as well 
as the exhibit of educational materials and sup- 
plies. A focal point of the meeting will be the 
exhibit of a wide variety of up-to-date instruc- 
tional materials for social studies classes prepared 
by the leading publishing companies. This is a 
feature of the meeting that no alert social studies 
teacher will want to miss. 

Erling M. Hunt, first vice-president of the 
NCSS, is chairman of the Program Committee. 
Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools, is chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee. 

The convention will focus its attention on 
teaching and curriculum problems which daily 
confront social studies teachers. The general ses- 
sions will feature speakers on critical issues of 
immediate concern to social studies teachers. 
Section meetings will deal with a wide variety 
of topics of interest to teachers at all grade levels, 
from the elementary school through junior col- 
lege, covering their various fields of specialization. 
Every effort has been made to plan a program 
that will be inspirational and that will offer help 
to teachers with their practical classroom and 
curriculum problems. Further details will appear 
in the November issue of Social Education. 

Hotel Accommodations: A number of rooms in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel have been reserved for 
use by NCSS members attending the meeting. 
Rates on rooms are: single $4 to $8; double room 
(for two), $6.50 to $10.50; twin bed rooms (for 
two), $7.50 to $10.50. All reservations for sleeping 
rooms must be made directly with the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel. Write early for your reservation, 
stating that you plan to attend the NCSS meet- 


ing. 


School Visitations 


Anyone wishing to visit elementary, junior 
high, and senior high classes in the public, private, 
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and parochial schools of Baltimore City and 
County on November 21, 22, 23, and 28, in con- 
nection with the National Council for the Social 
Studies Convention, is cordially invited to do so. 

It is requested, however, that those interested in 
visiting schools make arrangements through Mr. 
Vernon S. Vavrina, Supervisor of History in the 
Junior High Schools, Department of Education, 
g East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Please 
communicate with Mr. Vavrina prior to Monday, 
November 14, if possible, so that all arrangements 
can be made for your visit to the public, private, 
or parochial schools as indicated. 


Resolutions and Nominations 


Each year at its Annual Meeting the National 
Council for the Social Studies adopts a number 
of resolutions. The committee that drafts these 
statements of policy to be acted on by the mem- 
bership at the business meeting is dependent 
upon NCSS members themselves for suggestions. 
If you believe the NCSS should take a definite 
stand upon some specific issue or issues, please 
draft your own resolution and send it as soon 
as possible to the committee. Address all com- 
munications on resolutions to Dr. John C. Payne, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, School 
of Education, New York University, New York 
New York. 

Members of the Council should also take the 
opportunity to nominate candidates for the Presi- 
dent, the first Vice-President, the second Vice- 
President, and three members of the Board of 
Directors. Send all nominations to Mr. Robert 
H. Reid, Chairman of the Nominations Com- 
mittee, Committee on International Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Education Week 
(November 6-12, 1949) 


Making Democracy Work is the theme for the 
2gth observance of American Education Week, 
which is sponsored by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Two types of ac- 
tivities characterize American Education Week— 
school visitation and educational interpretation. 
The one brings the people to the schools; the 
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other brings the schools to the people. 

To assist in the promotion of the observance of 
American Education Week, the National Edu- 
cation Association has prepared 33 different aids 
to help in developing programs. These aids in- 
clude a manual, poster, fact sheets, invitations, 
stickers, plays, radio recordings, radio scripts, 
movie trailer, mats and leaflets. For a complete 
list and order blank, write directly to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


United Nations Day 


The United Nations Reports to the People is 
the theme chosen by the United Nations for the 
observance of United Nations Day, October 24, 
1949. The Division of Public Liaison, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C., has pre- 
pared free materials for teachers on United Na- 
tions Day. Titles of these materials are: The 
United Nations at Work, Guide to the United 
States and the United Nations, The United Na- 
tions—Four Years of Achievement and a UN Day 
poster. 

A United Nations “Week” kit containing pam- 
phlets, bibliographies, posters, and other teaching 
aids may be secured from the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Send 25, cents to cover cost of mailing. 


New York State Council 


Cornell University was host to the members of 
the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies in their annual summer conference on 
July 27. Theme of the conference, “The Social 
Studies in General Education,” was developed by 
Clarence Hunnicut, of Syracuse University, Ruth 
Andrus of the New York State Education De- 
partment, and Eugene Gerhart, Attorney in Bing- 
hamton, “How can we make the social studies 
function more effectively in the daily living of 
children?” was discussed in three group meet- 
ings—elementary grades, junior, and senior high 
school—during the afternoon, Plans were made 
for the annual winter conference to be held in 
New York City, February 12 and 13, 1950. Offi- 
cers of the Council include Miss Loretta E. Klee, 
President; Miss Gladys Newell, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Steinberg, Second Vice-President and 
Roy A. Price, Secretary-Treasurer. L. K. 


Long Island 


The Long Island Council for the Social Studies 
reports that 1948-49 was a record year with larger 


membership and more representation and par- 
ticipation in state, regional, and National Coun- 
cil meetings. Two courses were sponsored by the 
LICSS. The members of the first course con- 
ducted by Gertrude Wetterhauer and Luita Jones 
made field trips and studied first-hand the im- 
pact of new housing projects, problems of person- 
nel management in department stores, current 
services of the New York City government, the 
operation of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, local history, the development of 
atomic energy, agricultural conservation and 
marketing. The second course on International 
Relations was directed by John Blakemore and 
Charles Kezar. The first eight sessions were held 
at the United Nations, Lake Success, which pro- 
vided speakers on every phase of the UN and 
the Specialized Agencies. This was followed by 
sessions devoted to a critical analysis of the UN 
and to proposals for world government. 

The November meeting was addressed by 
Theodore Brameld, New York University, on 
“Bridging the Chasm.” In March the LICSS 
sponsored a fair at which there was an extensive 
exhibit of social studies materials for elementary 
and secondary schools. In April the LICSS was 
host to the Spring meeting of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, H.O. 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies, 
at its spring meeting in Terre Haute, elected the 
following officers: Ellis Hopkins, West Lafayette, 
President; Frankie L. Jones, La Porte, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ann Marsh, Gary, Secretary; and John 
Bremer, Martinsville, was re-elected Treasurer. 
Minnie Lloyd was named to the Executive Board. 
Speakers at the meeting included W. Francis 
English, President of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, who spoke on “Perspective and 
Balance in the Social Studies,” and Margaret 
Lindsay, Indiana State Teachers College (Terre 
Haute) who spoke on “Whither in Social Educa- 
tion for American Children.” Meribah Clark of 
the Laboratory High School was general chair- 
man of arrangements for the meeting. E. R. 


Puget Sound 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Puget 
Sound Unit of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was held in Tacoma, Washington, 
on April 25. The subject of the meeting was 
“Social Education in the Atomic Age.” Speakers 
included Lauren Donaldson, atomic scientist, 
University of Washington, and Virgil Smith, As- 
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sistant Superintendent of Schools, Seattle. Off- 
cers elected for 1949-50 were Byron Samuelson, 
Franklin High School, Seattle, President; Paul 
Raymond, Kent High School, Kent, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Violet Ryberg, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School, Seattle, Secretary-Treasurer. 
C. H. 


Akron Workshop 


The Akron Public Schools conducted a Social 
Studies Workshop for high school teachers in 
April. The workshop was sponsored by the As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Curriculum 
and Instruction. On the Planning Committee 
were Harry Daitch, Kenmore High School; Ruth 
Haines, Central High School; Russell Martin, 
East High School; Lewis C. Turner, South High 
School; and Robert Vernon, Garfield high School. 
Major topics and discussants at the various meet- 
ings were as follows: “The Social Studies Pro- 
gram in a Modern High School,” Alan Griffin, 
Ohio State University; “Making World History 
Functional,” Howard Cummings, U. S. Office of 
Education; “Life Adjustment and the Social 
Studies Program,” Galen Jones, U. S. Office of 
Education; “Human Relationships,” Hilda Taba, 
University of Chicago; and “The Senior Prob- 
lems Course,”” Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public 
Schools. A group of educators served as con- 
sultants to the group. A valuable feature of the 
Workshop was the panel of laymen who actively 
participated in the meetings and made a real 
contribution to the group. The materials de- 
veloped through the group discussions at each 
meeting will be used as the basis for new course 
study outlines which are being developed. In- 
service training certificates were issued to those 
who attended all sessions. A. J. D. 


Missouri Council 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Co- 
lumbia on April 8 and g. At the opening general 
session there was a “Student Assembly of the 
United Nations: Plenary Session for Revising the 
Charter” presented by high school students under 
the direction of Mary Meehan, University Lab- 
oratory School. At the dinner meeting, John Tay- 


lor, State Teachers College, Maryville, spoke on 
“Do We Really Want to Help Youth?” Section 
meeting discussion-group topics and chairmen 
were: “Teaching Controversial Issues,” David D. 
March, Westminster College; “Geographic Ap- 
proaches to Social Education,” James E. Collier, 
University of Missouri; “Teaching International 
Mindedness,” Arch W. Troelstrup, Stephens Col- 
lege; and “Use of Historical Fiction and Biog- 
raphy in Teaching History,” John P. Dix, Kansas 
City. These section meetings were followed by a 
general session chaired by Buena Stolberg at 
which there were reports by the chairmen of the 
section meetings and open discussion from the 
floor. At the concluding luncheon meeting, Dean 
John H. Longwell, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, spoke on “Have We No 
Choice But Famine?” 

At the business meeting oificers for 1949-50 
were elected as follows: Buena Stolberg, Webster 
Groves, President; James Curtis, Kansas City 
Junior College, Vice-President; Pauline D. 
Knobbs, Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; and W. Francis English, University of Mis- 
souri, Editor of the Bulletin. P. D. K. 


New NCSS Publications 


Morse, Horace T., and McCune, George H. 
Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills. 
Bulletin No. 15. Revised edition, September 1949. 
Pp. xii, 81. $1.00. 

Spieseke, Alice W. Bibliography of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies. Bulletin No. 23. September 
1949. Pp. vi, 48. 75 cents. 

Shufelt, Laura M., editor. Developing Citizen- 
ship Through School Activities. Bulletin No. 22. 
May 1949. Pp. viii, 91. 75 cents. 

Order from the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Loretta Klee, Ethel 
Ray, Creighton Hays, Helen Oldfield, A. J. Dillehay and 
Pauline D. Knobbs. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Marian Rayburn Brown 











One of the areas in the social studies which is 
receiving increasing attention is the study of the 
world of work, together with methods of helping 
an individual prepare for and adjust successfully 
in this area. If, as has been said, five out of six 
high schools in the United States have no guid- 
ance services or counselors, then teachers, of nec- 
essity, must function in this area. Even with a 
formal counseling force, so much information 
and orientation is necessary that the contribution 
of teachers is imperative. 

For a number of years persons preparing to be 
counselors have been given information on where 
and how to find the necessary facts and figures 
to provide up-to-date information about voca- 
tions and the personal, educational, and other 
requirements for entering them. Such courses 
are seldom required of social studies teachers, 
although they are occasionally elected by them. 

It would seem that the knowledge of and the 
use of the following materials will provide any 
teacher and her pupils with much of the helpful 
information available in this area. Few books 
have been included in this listing. Pamphlets are 
less expensive and a file of them can be kept up 
to date easily and at slight cost. They usually 
give more definite information on salaries, num- 
ber of workers in training, job openings, and re- 
lated facts than do books. Boys and girls who 
wish information on vocations seem to prefer 
brief, concrete materials. 


Pamphlets 


One of the outstanding organizations publish- 
ing materials in the field of vocations and voca- 
tional adjustment is the Science Research Asso- 
ciation located at 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4. Each month this organization pub- 
lishes a Life Adjustment Booklet dealing with 








At the time that copy for the October issue was be- 
ing prepared, Ralph Adams Brown, editor of this de- 
partment, was in the hospital. Mrs. Brown, vocational 
counselor at Cornell University, has prepared this 
section on some vocational materials that she believes 
will be helpful to social studies teachers. 




















some one of the problems faced by teen-agers. 
Booklets recently published include such titles 
as Choosing Your Career, Know Your Real In- 
terests, Dating Days, Getting Along With Others, 
Understanding Sex, Understanding Yourself, 
How to Get the Job, Work Experience in Prepa- 
ration for Your Career, What Good Is High 
School? and Why Stay in School? 

The Science Research Association also provides 
the Guidance Service Plan. There are three types 
of membership, one costing $22, another $30, 
and the third $40 a year. In the basic, or least 
expensive plan, each school receives a copy of 
the Life Adjustment Booklet published each 
month and the instructor’s guide for the booklet. 
A Life Adjustment Poster, 15 x 24 inches, printed 
in color and designed for placement on a bulletin 
board, accompanies each booklet. Occupational 
Briefs, also included, are four-page folders that 
give a brief introduction to a vocation, descrip- 
tions of the various jobs in the field, the activi- 
ties and the actual work that people in the 
vocations do, the preparation required, and the 
salary to be expected. Considerable attention is 
given to the probable number of jobs available 
in the next few years. One copy of the Guidance 
Index, a magazine listing new pamphlets in the 
field; four copies of each issue of the Guidance 
Newsletter; and one copy of some special bonus 
item completes the yearly service. In 1948-49, this 
bonus item was Guidance Testing. 

Over 250 of the occupational briefs, which may 
be bought in packets of 50 each at $5.00 a packet, 
have been published. The Guidance Index, a 
monthly magazine published by the Association, 
provides an annotated bibliography of current 
guidance materials. Besides occupation and guid- 
ance articles, pamphlets, books, films, tests, and 
recordings are listed. The Guidance Newsletter 
is released monthly from September through 
May. It provides short discussions or reports on 
techniques such as “Job Hunting” and in areas 
such as “Mental Health of Children.” One page 
is always devoted to “Vocational Trends” and 
provides up-to-date information on the employ- 
ment outlook in various vocations. 

Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., of 83 New- 
bury Street, Boston, prints a series of Vocational 
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and Professional Monographs. These twenty- to 
twenty-five-page pamphlets are approximately 
seventy-five cents each. They usually contain in- 
formation on the vocational background and ex- 
perience of the author, orientation to the field of 
work under discussion, and the aptitudes and 
qualifications necessary for the job. Also given 
is information about the training required, 
duties, opportunities for advancement, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the occupation, and a 
bibliography for further investigation. 

The B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, pub- 
lishes both charts and pamphlets. The former 
present, in attractively illustrated wall charts, 
the number of workers in each field and a brief 
job description for over 600 important occupa- 
tions. Charts are available for the professions; 
semi-skilled occupations; service occupations; 
managerial occupations; clerical and sales occu- 
pations; semi-professional occupations; major oc- 
cupational groups; agriculture, fishing, and re- 
lated occupations; and skilled occupations. The 
complete set sells for $2.00. The pamphlets, 
which cost from ten to twenty cents each, include 
such titles as The “Which” Book—A Guide to the 
Vocational Relationship of School Subjects; Ap- 
prenticeships for High School Graduates; Your 
Job—How to Find It—How to Hold It; Job Let- 
ters; and Jobs in Civil Service. 

In September 1949 the B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau issued, for the first time, a 
series of bibliographies of occupational literature 
entitled What to Read. This provides up-to-date 
listings of material on approximately 500 occupa- 
tions and industries. 

The Rochester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester 8, New York, publishes a series of excellent 
pamphlets that deal with retailing, photography, 
chemistry, applied arts, costume design, the me- 
chanical field, the electrical field, food administra- 
tion, publishing and printing, and interior deco- 
ration. Designed for the high school student, 
these booklets give detailed descriptions of the 
type of work in the various fields, often provide 
a check or question list for the individual to use 
in gaining insight into his interests, provide him 
with suggestions on how to enter the field, and 
show training and promotion possibilities. 

The U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, publishes a great deal of mimeographed vo- 
cational material, including the Occupational 
Outlook Summary a four-page folder sent free 
to those who ask to be placed on the mailing 
list. Each Summary is devoted to a single occupa- 
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tion. Employment opportunities, both for those 
already trained and for new workers entering 
the field, are discussed. The nature of the work, 
distribution of workers, needed training and 
other qualifications, and earnings are considered, 
Information about accredited training schools 
and organizations that may be.contacted to ob- 
tain more information are given. 

The National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, has prepared a number of booklets and 
pamphlets which may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25. These 
cost either five or seven cents each. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has published an unusually fine series 
of pamphlets giving the definition, earnings, 
hours, opportunities, requirements for entering 
training schools and for entrance into a job, as 
well as the number of women employed and the 
distribution of workers for various occupations. 
Appendices list approved schools which provide 
training and also give selected references for fur- 
ther readings. The presently available titles in- 
clude: Medical Laboratory Technicians; Occupa- 
tional Therapists; The Outlook for Women in 
Mathematics and Statistics; The Outlook for 
Women in Science; The Outlook for Women in 
Chemistry; The Outlook for Women in Archi- 
tecture and Engineering. The pamphlets sell for 
ten cents each. 

Facts on Women Workers may be obtained 
from the last-named source. It gives information 
on the employment of women throughout the 
country, and supplies pertinent research findings 
in such areas as hours of work under union agree- 
ments, earnings in certain occupations, cost of 
living, and part-time employment of young peo- 
ple of school age. Charts and tables of statistics 
add to the readability of these sheets. 

Useful pamphlets that can be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, in- 
clude over 100 Occupational Briefs, listed at five 
cents each. About 4 x 5 inches in size, these 
small pamphlets contain excellent job descrip- 
tions broken down into the various branches of 
the profession: e.g., chemistry into organic, in- 
organic, physical, analytical, and biochemistry. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 
45th Street, New York 19, publishes a series of 
vocational pamphlets at one dollar each. Various 
titles now available provide excellent information 
on opportunities that exist in such areas as ex- 
port, aviation, horticulture, fashion, radio, travel, 
vocational guidance, finance, motion pictures, act- 
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ing, journalism, architecture, market research, 
free-lance writing, and interior decoration. 

The Institute for Research, 537 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, offers nearly 200 occupa- 
tional monographs. Many of these have been 
kept up to date, but some were issued in the 
1930's. They are sold in groups of five for $3.75, 
except for one group of seven pamphlets which is 
listed at $5.25. These monographs contain in- 
formation on the nature of the work, personal 
qualifications, training, need, opportunities, sal- 
ary, advantages and disadvantages. Some of the 
pamphlets give the names of schools offering spe- 
cialized training, or the name and address of a 
professional organization from which a list of 
recommended schools can be obtained. 

Simmons College, Boston, is one of the many 
educational institutions that publish a series of 
vocational pamphlets. Their four-page folders 
are attractive in make-up, provide excellent job 
descriptions, list the abilities needed to enter an 
occupation, and give suggestions for selecting 
high school and college subjects. 


Magazines 


Many magazines contain articles on the selec- 
tion of or preparation for a vocation. Some of 
these are prepared for the student; others are 
primarily for the use of the teacher. 

Magazines such as Glamour (420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17), Mademoiselle (122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17), The Ladies’ Home 
Journal (Independence Square, Philadelphia 5), 
The Independent Woman (1819 Broadway, New 
York 23), and Charm (122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17), either run a vocational column, print 
a career pamphlet series (such as The Ladies’ 
Home Journal series, priced at ten cents each, 
and Charm’s excellent series), or publish reprints 
of vocational materials as do The Independent 
Woman and Mademoiselle. All of this material 
is carefully gathered, concisely presented, and 
kept up to date. Clippings from these maga- 
zines are excellent as supplements for pamphlet 
files. 

The Vocational Guidance Journal is the offi- 
cial organ of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Inc., and appears monthly from Oc- 
tober through May. The address is 1424 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. Articles deal 
with subjects of professional interest to coun- 
selors and teachers. Discussions of tests, the em- 
ployment picture, news of the association, book 
reviews, lists of publications received, and other 
pertinent material are included. 


School Life is issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
monthly from October through May and is the 
official journal of the U. S. Office of Education. 
In addition to many articles of general interest 
to teachers, it contains a column of ““New Books 
and Pamphlets,” a listing of selected theses, and 
a page titled “Educational Aids from Your Gov- 
ernment.” Over the course of a year, these last 
mentioned departments provide an introduction 
to much occupational information as well as 
many other items of real value to social studies 
teachers. The subscription price is one dollar. 

Two excellent publications, The Guidance 
Index and The Occupational Index, are com- 
pletely devoted to an annotated listing of cur- 
rent material in the guidance area. Included are 
vocational materials dealing with such fields as 
music, social service, clerical work, forestry, and 
building. In addition non-vocational materials 
covering such areas as audio-visual education, 
labor, the family, juvenile delinquency, schools 
and education, social and economic problems, 
tests, universities and colleges, and similar topics 
are included. Much of the material listed is free 
or can be obtained at very slight cost. The Guid- 
ance Index (Science Research Association, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4) is published 
monthly, October through May, and the rate is 
$4.00 per year. The Occupational Index (Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York g) is a quarterly 
publication which costs $7.50 per year. Material 
is divided into four sections: free material; mate- 
rial costing from one to twenty-five cents; items 
over twenty-five cents; and magazines. 

Another source of information about materials 
consists of the news bulletins put out by organ- 
izations of guidance workers in the various states. 
These bulletins are usually published four or 
more times a year and contain material on such 
topics as: directories of training institutions; ma- 
terials published in the field; information on 
scholarships; financial aid; and news pertaining 
to vocational activities in both local and state- 
wide situations. 


An Outstanding Book 


Although this department is usually devoted to 
pamphlet materials, no discussion of vocational 
opportunities could be complete without mention 
of Gertrude Forrester, Occupational Pamphlets 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1948). This 
book, which sells for $2.50, was reviewed in the 
February 1949 issue of Social Education. 











—_— 


Film of the Month 


Wastage of Human Resources. 11 minutes; 
sale: $45. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Our country’s greatest resource is its people, 
yet this resource is being wasted at as prolific 
a rate as are our natural resources. This film 
will help students and teachers to understand 
the nature of human resources, the scope of the 
wastage, and the need for immediate steps to 
avoid further waste. 

The film opens with a hotel fire in which a 
number of people lose their lives. A fine pianist’s 
art is lost to the world, a machinist’s skill is lost 
to industry, and a housewife’s family has lost a 
mother’s care. This dramatic loss of life attracts 
wide attention, yet we tend to ignore less spec- 
tacular but continuous wastage and erosion of 
our population. 

The next sequence takes up the wastage in in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence. Infant mor- 
tality annually takes as many as 180,000 of our 
otential citizens during the first eleven months 
of life. Remedial measures, such as clinics and 
nursing services, are shown. Principal causes of 
death and injury during early childhood, accord- 
ing to the film, are accidents, disease, and malnu- 
trition. In early adolescence there are the dead- 
end jobs, juvenile delinquency, and disease. 
These causes are dramatically portrayed in well 
selected scenes. 

The last sequence deals with wastage in the 
middle years and old age, stressing the condi- 
tions revealed by Selective Service Examinations 
for World War IJ. Human resources are wasted 
by industrial accidents, illness, poor housing, un- 
employment, crime, alcoholism, mental disease, 
and war. The film ends on the note that all men 
are not now receiving their inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Produced in collaboration with Lawrence K. 
Frank, Director of the Zachry Institute of Hu- 
man Development in New York City, this film is 
a good introduction to the problem of the wast- 
age of human resources. We need pictures of this 
type to awaken an interest in vital and persistent 
problems which must be solved if democracy is 
to achieve its greatest possibilities. 
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Motion Picture News 


A list of motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides 
on the subject of housing is free from the Public 
Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Scholastic Magazines (7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3) have announced that a two-reel instruc- 
tional film, chosen from the new The Earth and 
Its Peoples series (United World Films), will be 
sent without charge to schools ordering 20 or 
more subscriptions to the Junior Scholastic. The 
three subjects from which the free film is to be 
chosen are The Sahara, Mexico, and Midwest 
U.S.A. Each of the films will be the subject of a 
special article and quiz in an early fall issue of 
Junior Scholastic. The purpose of this offer, ac- 
cording to Scholastic officials, is to give every sub- 
scribing school an opportunity to measure the 
teaching value of the instructional film used in 
a teaching situation with the printed unit in the 
hands of every pupil. 

The Educators Guide to Free Films, published 
by the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, is now in its ninth edition. Recog- 
nized as the standard guide to free motion pic- 
tures, the 1949 volume lists 1,716 titles, 511 of 
which were not listed in the previous edition. 
The guide contains an annotated list of films and 
indicates whether it is a silent or sound film, the 
number of reels, running time, and the terms 
and conditions of loan. A title index, source in- 
dex, cross index, subject classification, and an 
indication of the probable availability of the film 
are included. To anyone who has occasion to use 
free films, this volume is well worth the $5.00 
which it costs. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Associated Film Artists, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 1, California. 

Meet the Sioux Indian. 10 minutes, color; sale: $85. The 
story of the Indians’ search for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Designed for use in the lower grades. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Charley’s March of Time. g minutes, color; rental: 
$2.50. Explains the benefits of the National Insurance Act 
in Britain. This film takes Charley far back into history 
to show him how man has always craved security and that 
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it is only in recent years that he has avoided fear of sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age. 

Scottish Universities. 22 minutes; rental: $2.50. For five 
centuries St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburg 
have served the youth of Scotland and the world. The film 
tells the story of the foundation and growth of these uni- 
versities, and surveys the current problems of maintaining 
a very high standard of learning in spite of overcrowding. 

The Balance. 10 minutes; rental: $1.50. Illustrates the 
dependence of Britain’s economy on exports. Concludes 
with an interview with Sir Stafford Cripps. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Developing Leadership. 10 minutes; sale: color, $90; 
black and white, $45. A nearby town is ravaged by flood. 
A group of high school youngsters decide to help by sup- 
plying toys and play facilities for the town youngsters. A 
leader emerges. We see him take steps to meet the situa- 
tion, Overcome opposition, and encourage the groups to 
follow new leaders as the need arises. 

Life in Lowlands. 10 minutes; sale: color, $90; black 
and white, $45. Life in the Netherlands is shown as we 
follow a Dutch boy living in the Polder lands as he learns 
about the land from his grandfather. 

Stories of Holland. 10 minutes; sale: color, $90; black 
and white, $45. Emphasizes the difference between the 
real Holland and the story-book Holland. Gives the real 
facts about canals, land, windmills, farms, fishing boats, 
dikes, and towns. 


Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Big Harvest. 20 minutes; sale: $75. Traces the history 
of agriculture in the United States and shows the impor- 
tance of the land to our nation. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Liberia, Africa’s Only Republic. 27 minutes, color, free 
loan, Intimate glimpses of native life and customs on an 
American-owned rubber plantation in West Africa. In- 
cluded are scenes showing the clearing of jungles, plant- 
ing of Hevea tree seeds, tapping the trees, native dances, 
villages, handicrafts, and the flora of the region. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., g Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Behind Your Radio Dial. 20 minutes, free loan. Shows 
how broadcasting has progressed from its primitive start; 
reveals the responsiveness of radio to its listeners; and takes 
the audience for a tour of the modern radio business. 


National Education Association, Travel Division, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

Modern Design for Travel—Mexico. 25 minutes, free 
loan. Shows an NEA tour group in Mexico. 


Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 

A New Frontier. 20 minutes, color, free loan. A trave- 
logue showing the oil lands of Saudi-Arabia, camel cara- 
vans, desert scenery, modern drilling equipment, and black 
gold. 


United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 

Man-Made Canyon. 19 minutes, free loan. Shows methods 
and equipment used in extracting nickel-copper ore from 
an open-pit mine. 

Nevada and Its Natural Resources. 31 minutes, color, 
free loan. Scenic wonders, canyons, dams, cattle and sheep, 
copper mining, and historic cities. 


Wyoming and Its Natural Resources. 30 minutes, color, 
free loan. Deals with wildlife preservation, scenic attrac- 
tions, water resources, mineral resources, cattle and sheep 
ranchers, agricultural wealth, and national parks. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29. 
Day and Night. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Explains, by means 
of a globe rotating in space, why there is day and night, 
and why the sun appears to rise in the east and set in the 
west. Pictures the rotation of the earth on its tilted axis, 
and the resulting variations in the length of day and night 
over the world at different times of the year. 


Young America Fiims, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 
Water Works for Us. 10 minutes; sale: $40. City water 
systems, everyday applications in and around the home. 

We Make Butter. 10 minutes; sale: $40. City youngsters 
visit a farm, learn how butter is made, and make a jar 
of butter under their aunt’s supervision. 

What Makes a Desert. 10 minutes; sale: $40. Photography 
and animation explain the various geographical and 
climatic factors which created desert areas in southwest- 
ern United States. 


Filmstrips 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Our Community Workers. Set of four filmstrips. Sale: 
set, $10.80; individual strips, $3.00. 

The Doctor. Portrays some of the characteristic duties 
of a children’s doctor at his office, at a hospital, and at 
the home of a patient. 

The Fireman. Care of equipment, practice, fighting a 
real fire. 

The Mailman. Duties of city and rural mailman. Ex- 
plains preliminary work at the post office, duties on the 
route, different kinds of mail delivered and various types 
of services performed. 

The Policeman. Explains duties in general and then 
follows one policeman during his day directing traffic, ap- 
proaching a traffic violator, and finding a lost boy. 


Flory Films, Inc., 303 East 71st Street, New York 21. 

Old World Background Series. Set of four filmstrips. 
Sale: set, $15; individual strips, $3.00. 

Ancient Egypt. 65 frames. Photographs of the Egyptians’ 
own record of life in ancient Egypt. 

Ancient Greece. 65 frames. Photographs of Greek paint- 
ings and carvings. 

Ancient Rome. 65 frames. Understanding Rome through 
its architecture, sculpture, and costumes. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Story of America. Set of 10 filmstrips. Sale: $39.50. 
(1) Discovery, Exploration, Settlement; (2) A Nation Is 
Born; (3) Pioneers West to the Mississippi; (4) Pioneers 
on to the Pacific; (5) A Nation Divided; (6) Transporta- 
tion; (7) Coming of the Machine; (8) Science and Inven- 
tion; (9) Foreign Lands; and (10) Our Government. 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6. 

Toward Better Schools for All Children Through Fed- 
eral Aid. Sale: $1.00. Complete with lecture guide. 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

History of Shelter. 40 frames; sale: $3.00. Illustrates the 
importance of climate, culture, and environment in the 
way men have made their shelters through the centuries. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17- 

David and His Family. 30 frames; sale: $3.50. The story 
of David's life at home with a new baby brother and 
how he adjusts himself to the situation. 

New Outline Map Slides. Set of 12 basic outline maps 
on black and white, 2 x 2 inch slides; sale: $3.75. Slides 
on the United States, Canada, Mexico, North-America, 
South America, Europe, Africa, Australia, Asia, Eurasia, the 
Mediterranean Area, and the World. 

People Are People. Set of 6 filmstrips. Sale: set, $16:50; 
individual strips, $3.50. Shows the daily life of 12 rural 
families in twelve different countries—the United States, 
England, Africa, China, Mexico, Japan, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, and Italy. 

Part I—44 frames. The twelve families; how they farm; 
their food. 

Part Il—go frames. How they shop; their kitchens. 

Part IIl—go frames. How they bathe; bedtime. 

Part IV—go frames. How they play; their laundry. 

Part V—go frames. How they get around; how they wor- 
ship. 

Part VI—go frames. How they study; home life. 

Ships and Harbor Series. Six filmstrips; sale: $16.50. 
(1) The Harbor; (2) The Passenger Liner; (3) The 
Freighter; (4) The Fireboat; (5) The Tugboat; and (6) The 
Lighthouse. 


Life Filmstrip, Time and Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Plaza 20, New York. 

Life Magazine announces a new educational 
service beginning in the fall of 1949. In October 
the editors will issue the first of a series of film- 
strips in color based on their researches for 
Life’s History of Western Culture articles. Full 
use will also be made of the numerous published 
and unpublished color transparencies by means 
of which Life’s color photographers are recording 
the world’s great masterpieces of art, science, 
architecture, and archeology. 

Life’s filmstrips are designed as visual aids to 
educators, but they are also created with a non- 
educational audience in mind. They, therefore, 
can be viewed by church groups and both mu- 
seum and library visitors with pleasure. Three 
of the visual filmstrips to be released this fall 
are: The Middle Ages, Heritage of the Maya, 
and Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life of Christ from 
the Arena Chapel in Padua. For these Life’s edi- 
tors have called upon the resources of America’s 
collection of art to augment their own documen- 
tation of European collections. 

A fourth filmstrip, The Atom, also in color will 
be released at the same time. The Atom is based 
on the article by that name which appeared in 


Life last Spring, and, like the article, was pre- 
pared in collaboration with Professor William 
Haven of the Physics Department of Columbia 
University. 

The Middle Ages was prepared with the help 
of Lamont Moore, associate director of the Yale 
University Gallery and with the cooperation of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Giotto’s great frescoes 
were photographed in color last year by Life’s 
photographer, Fernand Bourges, for the Christ- 
mas issue of Life. 

The decision on the part of Life’s editors to 
provide filmstrips for educational publication is 
the result of long study for that field, and of the 
innumerable requests over the years from teach- 
ers that Life Magazine make available to them 
something of the richness of its pictorial re- 
sources. Life’s picture files contain over two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand items. It is the hope 
of the editors that this reservoir of visual mate- 
rials will, through the medium of Life’s film- 
strips, now become accessible to the teachers and 
students of America. Life’s filmstrips will contain 
an average of fifty frames each and sell for $4.50. 
Extensive lecture notes accompany each subject. 
Further information may be acquired by writing 
to Life Filmstrip for a descriptive folder 


Radio and Television Notes 


On May 5 the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany began a series of 26 weekly television pro- 
grams under the sponsorship of Life and Time, 
presenting the history of World War II through 
documentary films. Called Crusade in Europe, 
this series began with the signing of the Munich 
pact and will conclude with the post-war period, 
depicting Eisenhower's observations of the Allied 
Military Government and his visit to Russia. 

Write to the Educational Division, Heed Radio 
Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, New York, for 
a copy of Radio as a Teaching Tool, a booklet 
containing practical suggestions for putting radio 
to work in the classroom. 


Recordings 


A mimeographed brochure, entitled 1949 List- 
ing of Educational Recordings for More effective 
Learning, may be had on request from Educa- 
tional Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington 
6. This is one of the most comprehensive listings 
currently available. Among the records men- 
tioned, the following should be of special interest 
to social studies teachers: “Adventures with Ad- 
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miral Byrd,” “This Is Your World” (on-the-spot 
recordings of little known facts about out-of-the- 
way places), “Drafting the Constitution,” “Voices 
of Yesterday,” “Woodrow Wilson” (excerpts from 
his speeches), “Americans All, Immigrants All,” 
and “A Recorded History of World War II.” 
All of the records listed may be purchased from 
Educational Services. 

Federal Radio Education Committee, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25. 

A Year to Remember. One 16-inch disc, 331% revolutions 
per minute only, free loan. A go minute recording in 
which Frederic March serves as narrator in a dramatic 
review of significant UN accomplishments for the year 
1948. 

Little Songs About the UN. One 10-inch disc, 78 revolu- 
tions per minute only, free loan. A half-dozen one-minute 
jingles that tell the story of the aims and functions of 
the UN. 

Memo from Lake Success. One 16-inch disc, 331% revolu- 
tions per minute only, free loan. A transcription of the 
radio program broadcast on the occasion of the ratifica- 
tion of Declaration of Human Rights by the Commission 
on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 

Status of Women. Seven 16-inch discs, 3314 revolutions 
per minute only, free loan. A series of 24 interviews with 
some of the world’s outstanding women on social and 
economic problems which women can help to resolve. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


A number of useful ideas for social studies 
projects are contained in a free, 12-page booklet 
entitled Scotch Tape Goes to School, obtainable 
from the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

A list of Film Strips and Other Pictorial Mate- 
rial from Britain may be obtained from. the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York go. Filmstrips are $1.00 each; 
poster card sets are free: picture sets are $1.00 
per set; and a number of posters and maps are 
free. 

A chart entitled “Our Southern Neighbors in 
Review” is published by The Crowson Institute 
of Global Research, Bond Building, Washington, 
for 75 cents. The chart lists the Latin-American 
countries and gives area, population, chief sea- 
ports, exports, monetary unit, imports, govern- 
ment, conqueror or settler, leading newspaper, 
chief sport, and other information about each. 

Three inexpensive picture maps of the United 
States are published by the Pictorial Map Com- 
pany, 4520 North Clarendon Avenue, Chicago 
40, Illinois. The first, “The United States and 
Their History,” shows inventors, explorers, pa- 
triots, pioneer trails, battle sites, and transporta- 
tion history. “These United States and Their Re- 


sources” shows the leading products of each state. 
“These United States—Products and Industries” 
pictures the leading industry in each state. The 
maps cost $1.50 each in black and white and 
$3.50 each in color. 

The Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Material is a 348-page directory to free 
maps, bulletins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts, scripts, transcriptions, and books. It lists 
1,990 items, furnishes the teacher with helpful 
annotations concerning the nature of the mate- 
rial, and has a title index, subject index, and 
source index. It will be worth many times the 
price of $4.50 to the teacher in search of class- 
room material. 


Color Slides 


A collection of 2 x 2-inch color slides is for sale from the 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 934 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21. Almost every phase of French 
life is pictured in these slides which sell for $1.25 each, or 
in sets of go at a 20 percent ¢ count. If interested, write 
for a complete list. 


Helpful Articles 


Bennett, Walter W., “Techniques in Utilizing Filmstrips,” 
Audio-Visual Guide, xv: 22-23, May 1949. Stresses the 
fact that the responsibility for the success of the lesson 
cannot be shifted from the teacher to the audio-visual 
material which is used. Gives examples of good and poor 
techniques of teaching with filmstrips. 

Bernstein, Julius C., “Recordings and Playback Machines,” 
English Journal, Xxxvill: 330-341, June 1949. Considers 
the function of auditory devices in the English class- 
room. Has an excellent section on the advantages and 
disadvantages of disc, tape, and wire recorders. 

Dintelman, C. J., “A Successful Classroom Film Program 
on a Rental Basis,” The Nation’s Schools, XLiv: 53-54, 
August 1949. Gives practical suggestions for making 
the scheduling and use of films in the classroom run 
smoothly. 

Edwards, Herbert T., “The World Sees America,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXVIII: 203-204, May 1949. A report of the 
use of films in the U. S. overseas information program. 

Maneval, Mary M., “Creative Learning Through the 
Weekly Assembly,” The Nation’s Schools, xiv: 26-28, 
August 1949. Contains a number of stimulating ideas 
for utilizing assembly programs to dramatize learnings. 

McClusky, F. Dean, “Ideal Conditions for Field Trips,” 
Instructor, CVUlI: 15, 71, June 1949. Steps which will 
guide the teacher in planning and conducting success- 
ful school excursions. 

Reid, Seerley, “How to Obtain U. S. Government Film- 
strips,” School Life, xxx: 15, June 1949. A chart showing 
government agencies which distribute filmstrips for loan 
or sale and how to obtain them. 

Smith, Robert Archer, “Take Pictures to Teach,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXVUI: 250-251, 275, June 1949. Some sug- 
gestions as to how the average teacher may use his 
camera as a teaching tool. 








Book Reviews 








AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WoRLD History. William L. 
Langer and Godfrey Bruun, Eds. Rev. ed. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. xlvi, 1270. 
$7.50. Student edition $5.60. 

Newer world history textbooks tend toward 
greater attention to social history, toward em- 
phasis on broad movements and trends, and to- 
ward interpretation. For this reason especially, 
the catalogic enumeration and summary descrip- 
tion of thousands of outstanding events in the 
world’s history provided by an encyclopedia 
make such a work useful to both teachers and 
students of social studies. 

In many respects the new edition of Langer’s 
encyclopedia is essentially the same as the 1940 
edition. Nearly all of the collaborators are lo- 
cated at Harvard University. Descriptions of 
events are grouped into six major chronological 
periods. Within these groups are subdivisions 
according to geographical areas and occasionally 
other factors, such as international relations. 
Within each subdivision events are treated 
chronologically. Emphasis is accorded political 
and military events although considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to economic and cultural insti- 
tutions and developments. Some mention is made 
of geographic factors. The United States is in- 
cluded. Names, dates, and key words are noted 
in boldface type. Most of the descriptions consist 
of clear, definitive statements, though they are 
generally quite brief. These characteristics of for- 
mat and style make the encyclopedia readable 
for high school students. There are several maps, 
but they are not intended to serve as an adequate 
historical atlas. 

The 1948 edition includes as much material 
as the former but in smaller format and type. A 
section on World War II has been added. In ad- 
dition, an almanac-type listing of events from 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, precedes the 
main body of material. Approximately half the 
treatment is devoted to the last hundred years, 
illustrating the current trend toward emphasiz- 
ing recent history. 

Reading selections from a one-volume encyclo- 
pedia usually leaves the advanced scholar with a 
feeling of having found incomplete information. 
Such a work, however, opens before beginning 
students of history an interesting acquaintance 





with occurrences and personages previously un- 
known. High school students will find this vol- 
ume helpful in such learning activities as pre- 
paring papers or oral reports and in constructing 
outlines or time lines. An encyclopedia of world 
history such as this is an essential in every high 
school and social studies departmental library, 
desirable for reference in the world history class- 
room, and a handy volume for the social studies 
teacher to own. 
JonaTHoN C. McCLENDON 


University High School 
University of Minnesota 


MEN AND CENTURIES OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Louise Fargo Brown and George Barr Car- 
son, Jr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
xxili, 628. $6.25. 

Professors Brown and Carson believe that the 
popular three- and four-pound European civiliza- 
tion texts are so big that students can read little 
except their texts and thus lose their “rightful 
opportunity to become literate in history.” As 
a new approach, these authors have produced an 
original book which deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of all who teach this most exciting—and 
demanding—course, the introductory survey. 

The title, Men and Centuries of European 
Civilization, indicates the nature of the work. 
Short essays summarize the principal trends of 
European civilization century by century from 
the fourth to the twentieth. Other chapters treat 
of the lives of two or three men representative 
of each century and discuss the world in which 
they lived. Brief selections from their writings 
or other contemporary sources are also given. 
Bede and Charlemagne represent the eighth cen- 
tury, Lenin and Churchill the twentieth. All of 
this, however, is but the point of departure, for 
the student is supposed to read widely in such 
sources as are listed in the rather full bibliogra- 
phy. 

Since the authors combine both text narrative 
and readings within a single book, neither part 
is extensive. The narrative, though well written, 
omits much and only briefly refers to matters 
usually treated in detail. Bismarck’s career, for 
example, is summed up in a paragraph. As to the 
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contemporary readings, they are brief at best 
and in some cases fragmentary. To be sure, the 
authors intend their book to be only the begin- 
ning of study, not its limits. 

Perhaps the plan can be used effectively under 
certain conditions, but unfortunately these condi- 
tions do not prevail in most of our colieges. As a 
rule we teach great numbers of students at one 
time, and supplying large groups with significant 
readings in any given week taxes the resources 
of any library unless the instructors can give a 
great deal of individual attention in assignments. 
Such individual attention is very difficult under 
present conditions; hence, the great dependence 
upon inclusive texts. It may be unfortunate, but 
the average American college teacher cannot 
easily use the methods of the Oxford tutor. 

Whether it is widely adopted as a text or not, 
this book ought to be widely read by teachers. It 
is definitely a new kind of text, and, if you teach 
European history, you ought to know it. 

KENNETH S. COOPER 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


FILM AND EpucaTion, Edited by Godfrey M. El- 
liott. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. xi, 597. $7.50. 

This “symposium on the role of the film in the 
field of education” consists of thirty-seven chap- 
ters, each by an authority on some particular as- 
pect of the educational use of motion pictures. 
Included are discussions by such prominent 
audio-visual specialists as Godfrey Elliott, F. 
Dean McClusky, W. A. Wittich, William H. 
Hartley, Glen Burch, Chester Lundstrom, Roger 
Albright, and Thomas Hodge, among others. 
Their essays touch on every conceivable phase of 
films for education, and are arranged in five 
parts: “The Nature of the Educational Film,” 
“The Educational Film in the Classroom,” “The 
Educational Film Outside the Classroom,” “The 
Educational Film Abroad,” and “Administrative 
Problems and Practices.” 

Teachers who refer to this book will most like- 
ly be attracted to the chapter relating to the use 
of motion pictures in their own specific subject. 
Applications of films to twelve subjects are dis- 
cussed in the second part. For the social studies, 
William H. Hartley has contributed an informa- 
tive but brief presentation of principles. If the 
contents of this chapter may be used as a stand- 
ard, more complete particulars have appeared 
elsewhere. Therefore, those who restrict them- 


selves to this part of the book will be overlooking 
considerable worthwhile information. 

Anyone interested in this important aid to in- 
struction should read with care the analysis of the 
nature of the educational film (by F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky) and the account of the psychology of see- 
ing motion pictures (by Herman F. Brandt). The 
general discussions contained in the three final 
parts are rewarding revelations of some of the 
problems and potentialities in the use of films 
for instructional purposes. Pertinent chapters 
here are: “Films for Forums and Adult Groups” 
(by Glen Burch), “Education from the Theatri- 
cal Screen” (by Roger Albright), and “Public Sup- 
port of Audio-visual Programs” (by Vernon G. 
Dameron). Objections of the firmest sort may be 
raised, however, about the appropriateness of 
having relegated to the very end of the book 
the chapter on the selection and evaluation of 
films. If this was done to supply a fitting climax 
to the discussions, it may be excusable. But, 
nevertheless, without an understanding of this 
material, much of the rest of the book can have 
little or no value. 

In spite of this minor complaint, here is a book 
that should long remain a comprehensive source 
of information about an educational topic of in- 
creasing significance. References to films and fur- 
ther reading are included in all of the chapters. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
Columbia University 


TRIAL AND Error. By Chaim Weizmann. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. vili, 498. 
$5.00. 

Chaim Weizmann, leading figure of the Zionist 
movement during the last three decades, com- 
pleted this autobiographical account in 1947. 
An epilogue was added in August 1948 when the 
author had already become president of the pro- 
visional government of Israel. Since the emergence 
in 1948 of the new state of Israel has lifted the 
subject of Zionism out of the realm of dreams 
and ideas into reality, this book is certain to be 
of interest to many. 

The author is undoubtedly one of the impor- 
tant, perhaps great men, of our time. Imbued 
with an idea, he has spent a lifetime persuading 
Jews and Gentiles of its nobility and justice, its 
historic grandeur, and, last but not least, its 
necessity. He himself shows that rare combina- 
tion of high idealism and keen realism which 
makes for great statesmanship. He was more than 
a speaker for Zionism; he was its leader, its edu- 
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cator, its conscience—an uncompromising foe, for 
instance, of terrorist methods, which he rejected 
not only as harmful to Jews everywhere but also 
as negation of the Jewish tradition, of Jewish 
ethics, which, in his mind, was firmly connected 
with the Jewish renaissance in Palestine. He em- 
phasized similarly the educational aspects of 
Zionism, relating with great pride the story of 
the foundation and development of the Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. 

Contrary to the statements of some Zionists 
that the British were anxious to acquire Palestine 
at the end of World War I, Weizmann points out 
Great Britain’s reluctance to assume this re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, he leaves no 
doubt that, in his opinion, the British never in- 
tended making the establishment of a National 
Home for the Jewish people in Palestine (prom- 
ised in 1917 in the Balfour Declaration and re- 
peated in the Preamble of the British Mandate) 
the basis of their policy in the Holy Land. The 
fateful change in the wording of the Balfour 
Declaration, which resulted in the inclusion of 
qualifying remarks relating to the Jewish Na- 
tional Home by emphasizing the civil and re- 
ligious rights of the Palestinian Arabs, is ascribed 
by Weizmann exclusively to violently anti- 





Zionist Jews, particularly to Lord Montagu, then 
a member of the British cabinet. 

The student of International Relations will be 
particularly interested in Weizmann’s account of 
Zionist “foreign policy” in the period between 
the two world wars; of the worsening of the re- 
lations with the Arabs; of his evaluation of the 
attitudes of the United States, of France, of Italy, 
and of the Vatican toward Zionism; of his inter- 
views with Mussolini in the days before the forg- 
ing of the Axis; and of his meetings with Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt dur- 
ing World War II. 

Weizmann himself looks upon his story as 
merely “one of the many prefaces that may yet 
be written to the New History of Israel.” Trial 
and Error, in addition to being an authoritative 
account of the history of Zionism and one of the 
most skilful and persuasive expositions of Zion- 
ist belief, contains a wealth of information relat- 
ing to general Jewish and Zionist affairs which 
no student of European and Near Eastern History 
since World War I and no one interested in 
British policy in the eastern Mediterranean can 
afford to miss. 

ALFRED D. Low 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL: VERY PLAIN 
TALK ON VERY PRACTICAL POLitics By G. W. 
PiunkitTt. William L. Riordon, recorder. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1948. Pp. lvi, 131. $2.50. 
Text $1.75. 

In this reprint of a 1905 minor “classic” of 
American “spoils politics,” the student of our 
history at the turn of the century will gain in- 
sight into the mind of a “typical” Tammany dis- 
trict leader whose mental processes and _aitti- 
tudes were not confined to the New York of 
that era. Here the student will find George Wash- 
ington Plunkitt’s famous distinction between 
“honest” and dishonest graft explained, then 
summed up as “I seen my opportunities and I 
took ‘em.” All those who are interested in civic 
betterment through political action would do 
well to read, in a critical spirit, the chapters, 
“Reformers Only Mornin’ Glories,” “To Hold 
Your District—-Study Human Nature and Act 
Accordin’,” and “Tammany Leaders not Book- 
worms.” The work is readable for upper high 
school and for college students. 

The usefulness of this edition is greatly en- 
hanced by the discriminating introduction by 
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Professor Roy V. Peel who combines academic 
knowledge of political processes with that gained 
from actual participation in practical (and suc- 
cessful) reform politics. His summary of Plun- 
kitt’s techniques is useful to the beginning stu- 
dent, and his remarks on the problem of loyalty 
in politics are more realistic than either Plun- 
kitt’s or those of most reformers. His sober con- 
clusion that “we need a ‘district leader’ who is 
competent, who is responsible, and who is hon- 
est” will surprise only those whose knowledge 
of politics, reform or otherwise, is still academic. 
The reviewer endorses wholeheartedly Professor 
Peel’s own statement of the usefulness of the work 
(Pp. xlviii-xlix): 

As a historical document, Plunkitt of Tammany Halli is 
a delightful work. It should prove a delectable dish to the 
avid and undiscriminating reader of biographies. The 
serious student of politics can learn from it that a kind 
heart, a sense of humor, and a modest set of prejudices are 
indispensable elements in the enjoyment of life. The re- 
former will possibly learn from Plunkitt that reforms which 
blunt the impulses to forthrightness, generosity, and fun 
may produce a civilization not worth the effort of saving. 

RoserT E, KEOHANE 

University of Chicago 


FIGHTING INDIANS OF THE West. By Martin F. 
Schmitt and Dee Brown. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1948. Pp. xviii, 362. $10. 

Foremost in the contents of this large-size 
volume are the 270 illustrations. A few of these 
are sketches and paintings. The real treasure is 
the collection of contemporary photographs 
made during photography’s infancy by pio- 
neers in the art. By the editors’ careful selection 
the illustrations constitute an authentic record 
of an important phase of American history. 

The verbal account is here secondary to the 
pictorial material. Together, however, they pre- 
sent a story of the last years of the advancing 
frontier. It is the story of the bloody and bitter 
conflict between the native Indian inhabitants 
and white claimants to their territory. Between 
the resumption of hostilities at New Ulm, Min- 
nesota, in December 1862, and the final and in- 
evitable subjugation of Indian opposition at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in December 
1892, snow-covered mountains and blazing deserts 
from border to border were splashed by the 
blood of the belligerents. The authors have 
provided a narrative of these encounters, but 
they have wisely kept it from detracting from 
the visual account. 


It is the views of these events and the persons 
who participated in them that impart a vivid 
and lifelike impression of the past. The Indian 
chiefs and their tribal warriors who appear in 
these pages are men of grim determination with 
none of the artificial flashiness of tourist post- 
cards. The portraits of military leaders, officers, 
men, and scouts have also been recorded. And 
the camera has preserved, in panoramic views 
and closeups, the likeness of conditions as they 
once existed in the West on military posts, 
Indian reservations, and even the battlefields. 
This part of our history is divested of the color 
and romance that have embellished many of 
these incidents, and in the glimpses of reality 
the feeling for history becomes more forceful. 
Certainly the illustrations cannot but capture 
the interest of the viewer and encourage further 
study of the subject. Thus, this book belongs in 
every collection of materials relating to 
America’s past. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
Columbia University 


PIONEER LIFE IN KENTUCKY, 1785-1800. By Daniel 
Drake, M.D. Edited, from the original manu- 
script, with introductory comments and a 
biographical sketch by Emmet Field Horine, 
M.D. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xxix, 257. $4.00. 

This book, according to the editor, consists 
of a series of “reminiscential” letters written by 
Dr. Daniel Drake in response to the requests of 
his children for a family record. Collectively, 
these letters form an intimate social history of 
pioneer life in Kentucky at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Although written almost 
fifty years after the events recorded, Dr. Drake 
displayed an amazing memory for details and 
recalled vividly the day to day occurrences of 
his boyhood. In those places where his memory 
failed him, he candidly admitted the lapse and 
refrained from drawing on his imagination. 
Consequently, his narrative is unusually trust- 
worthy and in many respects may be considered 
a type study of family life in a pioneer rural 
settlement in the trans-Allegheny region. 

Daniel Drake, who later became the most 
prominent medical authority in the Ohio Valley, 
was brought from New Jersey by his parents at 
the early age of three. The family settled at a 
point called Mayslick some twelve miles South 
of Limestone (now Maysville, Ky.) and pro- 
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ceeded to carve a home out of the forest. In 
these surroundings young Drake grew up alter- 
nating his days among work in the fields with 
his father, assisting his mother with household 
chores, and attending school under whatever 
local master was in the vicinity. Dr. Drake re- 
called these activities with evident relish and 
wrote most interestingly of such tasks as clearing 
the forest for a crop, planting, harvesting and 
grinding corn, making sugar, and such house- 
hold duties as the making of soap. He writes 
interestingly, too, of the frontier school and 
various parties and celebrations. The series ends 
‘vith his journey to Cincinnati at the age of fif- 
teen to begin the study of medicine. There, as 
he related, after a day his father took leave of 
him and he “took” to “Chesselden’s Anatomy.” 
The volume is excellently edited by Emmet 
Field Horine, M.D., who has made use of the 
original manuscripts and the earlier (1870 and 
1907) editions. He has accompanied the text with 
critical and explanatory notes and a biographical 
sketch. With this publication, these source ma- 
terials on pioneer life in the early West are made 
available to general readers and students. 
Rosert S. MAXWELL 
University of Kentucky 


StupiEs OF CHILDREN. Gladys Meyer, Ed. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 176. $2.50. 
This book contains eight studies of children 

written by graduate students of the New York 
School of Social Work. The cases are based on 
direct observation in health centers, private 
schools, children’s court, a day nursery, and in 
adoption and foster care agencies. They empha- 
size the all-important role of the parent in child 
adjustment. 

“Telling Adopted Children” and the cases on 
“The Adopting Parent Sees the Child” provide 
insight into an area where little definite informa- 
tion has been available. Other chapters deal 
with “Experiments in Story-telling,” “Day 
Nursery Care for Two-Year Olds,” “Girls In- 
volved in Sex Offenses,” “Psychological Prob- 
lems of Pre-School Children,” and “The Single 
Woman as a Foster Mother.” 

The real contribution of this book lies in its 
presentation of concrete materials and cases in 
the field of child development. 

MarIAN R. Brown 

Cornell University 
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SocIAL PROBLEMS ON THE HoME Front: A STUDY 
or WARTIME INFLUENCES. By Francis E. Mer- 
rill. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
Pp. x, 258. $3.50. 

As World War II fades farther into the past, 
the contents of this book may lose some of its 
appeal to the undergraduate, who is more likely 
to be interested in what is rather than what was. 
But the cynic might add that, even if the book 
suffers increasingly on this account, it neverthe- 
less provides us with a blueprint of what to ex- 
pect in World War III, assuming that history 
may “repeat itself.” 

Merrill deals mainly with the impact of the 
war on family life and personality. His materials 
are handled under the topical heads of social 
change, family disorganization, childhood, ado- 
lescence, sex offences, prostitution, delinquency, 
crime, and personal disorganization, the latter 
concerned principally with mental and nervous 
disorders. Most of his data and interpretations 
apply to the American scene. While the sophisti- 
cated sociologist is probably familiar with the 
various “impacts” discussed by the author, the 
book is the first attempt to bring together in a 
single volume the available sociological and 
psychological data pertaining to the disorganiz- 
ing effects of war. If the book does nothing more 
than impress the student with the high social 
costs of war, in addition to the costs in blood 
and money, it has served a useful purpose. 

For classroom purposes the book will have its 
greatest value in supplementing courses in “social 
problems” or “social disorganization” on the 
freshman or sophomore level. Now that we are 
much pre-occupied with postwar problems, many 
of which are in part the aftermath of the war, 
it is doubtful if an instructor in this field would 
find the book satisfactory as a basic text because 
of the limited time-span covered in the treat- 
ment. It is particularly suitable as a companion 
text to Elliott and Merrill’s Social Disorgani- 
zation, since the general orientation of the two 
books is essentially the same. In a certain sense 
the volume under review is a continuation of 
the older book, with treatment being narrowed 
to fewer problems and to a shorter period of 
time. What we shall probably need shortly is a 
sequel to the sequel, with attention being di- 
rected to postwar problems. 

Merrill writes with fluency and ease and does 
not engage in any conceptual acrobatics that 
would mystify the uninitiated reader. Confused 
theoretical propositions, which marred the older 
volume on disorganization, are avoided in this 


book. There is nice balance between factual ma- 
terial and interpretation. The author repeatedly 
admits the limitations imposed upon him by the 
inadequacies of data in certain areas, but he 
makes good use of the available information and 
presents his material in an interesting fashion. 
Bureaucrats who are now drawing plans to 
lessen the impact of World War III on Ameri- 
can society should ponder the contents of this 
book and extend the scope of their planning be- 
yond the economic and military fields. 
NoEL P. Gist 


University of Missouri 
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OaTH OF Devotion. By Julius Isaacs. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 337. $4.50. 
The title of this book is derived from the Ephe- 

bic Oath which is administered to the graduates 
of City College at Commencement, and which, in 
turn, is patterned after the Oath of the Young 
Men in Ancient Athens. The author feels that the 
opportunities offered to him by his alma mater 
were to find realization in public service and in 
the will to make the city “greater, better and 
more beautiful” than it had been “transmitted 
to” him; hence the “Oath of Devotion.” 

The son of a large immigrant family, Mr. 
Isaacs describes his boyhood on the lower East 
Side, his education at City College, his prepara- 
tion for law, and the broadening horizons and 
appreciations which he and his wife gained by 
travels in America and abroad. The personal 
story is always told against what the author calls 
“the background of the orchestral storm of the 
city.” We get glimpses of the Fusion administra- 
tion of Fiorello La Guardia, and of the idiosyn- 
crasies and aberrations of that dynamic little 
mayor who became one of the best known of 
contemporary Americans. 

In a section called “The City as Client,” Mr. 
Isaacs describes his work as assistant corporation 
counsel, the city’s lawyer. In another, more im- 
pressive section he is “The Man in the Black 
Robe,” a city magistrate. Here we learn of the 
tawdry and seamy side of life, of unscrupulous 
men and women, as well as much that is selfless 
and inspiring in human conduct. The closing 
chapters deal with the vision that is needed in 
planning for the city: physical planning and hu- 
man planning which should eradicate the “men- 
tal slums” of urban life. 

It does not matter that the locale is, in the 
main, New York City, or that the characters are, 
in the main, New Yorkers. The appeal is univer- 
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sal; for what community has not grappled with 
the agonies of growth? Mr. Isaacs’ book is a sin- 
cere testimonial to the city which has done so 
much for him. It is at the same time a plea for a 
sense of devotion and social responsibility in 
the interests of the common good. 

Lucian LAMM 


The High School of Science 
New York City 


Asout Los ANGELES. By Frances L. Alderman 
and Amber M. Wilson. Boston: Heath and 
Company, 1948. Pp. 313. $2.20. 

BuILpING ATLANTA'S Future. By John E. Ivey, 
Jr.; Nicholas J. Demerath; and Woodrow W. 
Breland. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 305. $3.50. 

EXPLORING New York State. By Bertrand M. 
Wainger and Edith Brooks Oagley. 2nd. ed. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1948. Pp. xviii, 494. $2.80. 

All three of these books are texts for study of 
the community. 

About Los Angeles is for the third and fourth 
grades. It is the story of a family who play tourist 
in order to learn about their own city and coun- 
try. They go to most interesting places and learn 
much information about them. The “Things To 
Do” are filled with a wide variety of challenging 
things to do, and the “Check Your Information” 
at the end of each chapter are fine study helps. 
Many well chosen pictures and drawings help to 
make it an atiractive book. 

Building Atlanta’s Future. The title indicates 
the emphasis in this text for teenagers. It de- 
scribes historical, regional, economic, and socio- 
logical aspects of the city of Atlanta, Georgia, 
but the aim throughout the book is to develop a 
habit of critical evaluation of every phase of city 
life, to encourage vision for its future needs, to 
sense present problems, and, withal, to arouse a 
sense of individual responsibility and a feeling 
of power to accomplish results. The book has 
four parts: (1) Raw Materials of Cities, (2) Cities 
Serve People, (3) Meeting Group Needs, and (4) 
Guiding City Growth. The chapter on housing 
is representative of the book with its contrasting 
pictures and statistical up-to-date information on 
standard and sub-standard housing, factual infor- 
mation on Atlanta’s housing projects, section on 
private enterprise and public housing, and its 
closing sentence, “What will happen is up to you 
in no small measure.” Each chapter has “Discus 
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sion Questions” which stimulate thought and ap- 
preciation. I looked for more suggestions for 
community activities in this very dynamic book. 

Exploring New York State has three parts. 
With the geographical setting given in the first 
unit, the history of the state follows in the next 
part with emphasis on its industrial development 
and how the state has met its consequent prob- 
lems. Part III is about the state today—its re- 
sources and industries, its regions, its government, 
and its communities, ending with two chapters 
on New York’s contributions to the culture of 
the nation. It is planned for the state seventh 
grade social studies program. Each chapter is in- 
troduced by a group of suggested activities and 
closed by activities planned to summarize it. They 
are varied and challenging and well fitted to the 
grade level. 

These texts, though local, will be of interest 
to teachers of other cities which do not have simi- 
lar ones, for they seem worthy of becoming a 
pattern for others. 

RutH M. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin 


No Prace To Hine. By David Bradley. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1948. Pp. 182. $2.00. 
At a time when the United States is deep in a 

“cold war” and pessimists predict impending 

“hot war’’—it is a terrifying experience to read 

David Bradley’s chronicle of Bikini. It is, in a way, 

an aggravating experience too, for most of us 

have excluded from our day to day thinking the 
meaning of the atomic bomb. We refuse to con- 
sider the problems and implications of atomic 
energy in personal terms. Apparently, as Freud 
pointed out, we all have complete confidence in 
our own immortality, and so we continue to con- 
sider the “Bomb” in terms of dead Japanese, or 
perhaps Muscovites, rather than Americans or 

Brooklynites. 

But much as we should like to forget it, the 
“Bomb” requires thinking on our part. Dr. 
Bradley, a physician assigned to “Operation 
Crossroads,” has done a valuable service in once 
again jamming atomic energy into our conscious- 
ness. Physical science—the great neutral which 
arms both the just and the unjust—has thrown 
an enormous problem into the lap of society. 
Man has at long last been presented with an effi- 
cient method of self-extermination. If we are un- 
able to establish checks on the use of this weapon, 
it is quite conceivable that society may vanish in 
a puff of irresponsibility. Undoubtedly there are 


alternatives to this fate, but they will certainly 
not be attained without effort and thought. The 
great merit of No Place to Hide is the way that 
it brings out the personal significance of atomic 
energy and forces the unwilling mind to go once 
again into the carefully avoided area of uncer- 
tainty. 

No Place to Hide has one great advantage over 
most contemporary books “with a message”—it is 
well written. If Dr. Bradley had used his talents 
to make this little book an atomic horror story, it 
would be simple to dismiss it. The last ten years 
have made most of us immune to horror stories. 
But Bradley chose the opposite technique, and 
his use of understatement gives great impact to 
his message. No Place to Hide deserves a wide 
audience. 

Joun P. RocHE 
Cornell University 


Group WorRK WITH AMERICAN YOUTH. By Grace 
Coyle. New York: Harper and Bros., 1948. Pp. 
Vili, 270. $3.50. 

Group Work with American Youth was written 
for those who act as leaders with leisure-time 
youth groups. For such leaders, this book is 
invaluable. Grace Coyle not only philosophically 
stresses the importance of helping youth develop 
into responsible citizens; she also specifically de- 
scribes how group work can enrich experience 
and stimulate growth for individuals within these 
groups. 

For the classroom teacher interested in under- 
standing and helping adolescents in his classes, 
this book should also be helpful. Although no 
new concepts of adolescent behavior are pre- 
sented, basic psychosociological facts are presented 
in an easy-to-read but not oversimplified man- 
ner. The case studies of nine sample groups de- 
scribed in Chapter III and referred to through- 
out the remaining chapters illustrate how learn- 
ing—especially value formation—takes place. The 
adolescent’s search for affection and group ac- 
ceptance is made quite evident. 

Here, in one volume, the busy teacher can find 
basic materials to help him in working with 
groups in his classroom or club. The role of the 
leader (or teacher) is described in Chapters V, 
VU, X, and XI. Like other authors in the group- 
process field, Grace Coyle clearly differentiates 
between the role of the teacher and that of a 
skilled politician or Nazi leader. “The feature 
that distinguishes the group-work process from 
the spontaneous social process of the gang on the 
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street is the presence of a leader who takes a real 
part in making the group more valuable for its 
members and more productive for society” (p. 
251). Emphasis is placed on helping the group 
achieve democratic control. In Chapter VIII case 
studies illustrate “the first stage in self-govern- 
ment,” “coming to terms with authority,” “self- 
government by responsible youth,” and “govern- 
ment in representative groups.” At all times the 
presentation is focused on the leader’s function 
in helping the group to attain “effective self-gov- 
ernment based on democratic premises.” 

Teachers interested in helping students ma- 
ture emotionally and intellectually will find 
Group Work with American Youth both prac- 
tical and stimulating. 

MARLow A. MARKERT 


Jennings (Missouri) Junior High School 
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